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— Europe has a host of delightful holiday 

CIATION, ; 
resorts, but you will never see the Southern 

— Cross blazing above them at night or schools 
of flying fish leaping and darting over the sea 

sna on a lazy summer day. 

Guild A holiday in the friendly sunshine of South 
Africa—this mysterious and magnetic land— 

i a is a welcome change from the routine of over- 

“Vie 7 familiar places. Everything is so diffcrent, so 

—— novel, so inspiringly fresh. 
Apart from scenic wonders such as no other 
corner of the world can show, there are 
modern towns, fashionable coast resorts and 
quiet hamlets with delightful bathing beaches 

RAND, where you may enjoy surf-riding on broad 
Indian rollers. In the immense Game Reserve 
you can enjoy a thrill such as no other country 

+lam can afford you—the experience of meeting 
the wild denizens of the jungle face to face in 

LE. perfect safety. And far from least important, 

; there is the ever-present appeal of the Native 

* life, whether you meet it smiling with childish 

_ good humour from behind a tray or in the full 

i measure of enthralling mysticism in Native 

) Hom villages remote from civilisation. 

— The Empire Exhibition at Johannesburg makes 

WIM 1936 a particularly good year to visit South 

—— Africa and very attractive fares are being 

TLY, offered in consequence. Full particulars may 

rE, be obtained from leading Travel Agents or 





South African Railways, South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 
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. THER it be true that the defenders of the last 
Y shell-shattered remnant of the Alcazar at Toledo 
have capitulated or not there can be no doubt that the 
gvernment’s position generally is considerably worse 
han it was a week ago. In the north the insurgents are 
moving on Bilbao, which, however, its defenders, mainly 
Basques, seem confident of holding. What matters far 
, the convergence of insurgent forces on Madrid 
sontinues, and even the fall of Toledo will not release 
overnment troops for use elsewhere, since they are 
ready engaged on the spot with an enemy column which 
had hurried to the relief of the beleaguered Alcazar. The 
tapital is in serious and obvious danger, more of being 
tarved out than of capture by direct attack. LEvery- 
here the superiority of the rebels in aircraft, thanks to 
plies from abroad, has given them an irresistible 
dvantage. Whether importation of arms is continuing 
i any considerable scale is doubtful—official opinion 
ft London holds that the existence of the Non-Interven- 
io Committee has damped down that activity consider- 
wbly—but the damage to the Government cause has 
en done already. Whatever happens there is no peace 
n sight for Spain, for neither side could hold together 
iter victory. But the prospect of localising the conflict 
8 Improving. 
* * * % 

byssinia and the League 

The decision of the League of Nations Assembly 
0 permit the Ethiopian Delegation to retain its place 
luring the present session, without prejudice to the 
uture, is a welcome assertion of the League’s independ- 
ee against the attempts of Signor Mussolini to force 
he delegation’s expulsion as price of the return of Italian 
Iclegates to Geneva. It has to’ be recognised that the 
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League was faced with a real dilemma. It cannot be 
said that no Abyssinian Government exists, for there 
is undoubtedly an administration of a kind functioning 
at Gore. But whether, with the Emperor a fugitive 
in Europe, it can be claimed to be a government qualified 
for representation at Geneva is quite another matter. 
And there is every likelihood that as soon as the rains 
end, which will be soon now, the Italians will advance 
to Gore and beyond; at any rate their aeroplanes can 
make Gore untenable. Moreover the League’s concession 
to the Ethiopians of “ the benefit of the doubt ”’ comes 
late and means little. The League long ago abandoned 
Abyssinia to her fate. The Assembly resolution of last 
July calling sanctions off robbed the Emperor of his 
last hope. Unless League States propose now to reverse 
their policy and organise resistance to Italy afresh, 
which is, of course, unbelievable, it is hard to see what 
is gained by maintaining the fiction of Abyssinian 
integrity and independence after allowing it, in fact, 
to be destroyed. Having thrown over idealism the 
League might as well have stuck to realism. None the 
less there are few of us who do not feel emotional satis- 
faction at its decision. 


* * * of 


Deadlock in Palestine 

It was hoped that the discovery that the British 
Government was in earnest, and the arrival of the first 
reinforcements at Haifa this week, might have induced 
the Arab Higher Committee to call off the campaign of 
violence. This hope has not been realised, and the 


proclamation of martial law can now hardly be avoided. 
Where resistance must ultimately be broken, 
intransigeance 
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Higher Committee lost control of its followers, whose 
hatred of the Jews has been raised to fever heat by the 
incitements of the past few months? Or does the 
Committee believe that, the more stubborn the resistance, 
the more easily will the Royal Commission be convinced 
of the substance of the Arab grievances? Or is the 
prolongation of Arab resistance inspired by the hope 
that the independent Arab rulers will intervene, at any 
rate by moral pressure, on behalf of their kinsmen in 
Palestine ? The continued presence of Nuri Pasha in 
Palestine, and reported negotiations between the Higher 
Committee and Ibn Saud, suggest that there may be 
some foundation for the last hypothesis. If so, such 
hopes surely rest on a misealculation. Nothing could 
more rapidly dispel the sympathy which the Arabs 
enjoy in many circles in this country than an attempt 
to stir up a general pan-Arab agitation against Great 
Britain. Nor are the present rulers either of Iraq or 
of Arabia likely to lend themselves to this dangerous 
‘game. Racial affinity and vague sympathy with the 
aspirations of the Palestine Arabs will not induce them 
to reverse what has hitherto been the essential basis of 
their foreign policy—friendship with Great Britain. 
* * * x 

Danger Signs in the Far East 

The new murder of Japanese subjects in the Hongkew 
district of Shanghai, following on the incidents at 
Fengtai and Pakhoi, must aggravate Sino-Japanese 
tension gravely. At Fengtai honour has been satisfied 
by the complete withdrawal of Chinese troops from the 
town and the substitution of a Japanese garrison. At 
Pakhoi the situation was complicated by the fact that 
the town was occupied by a Kwangsi army, which for 
several days refused, in defiance of orders from Nanking, 
to retire and make way for a Japanese Investigating 
Commission. The town has now been evacuated, and 
Japanese Commissioners have landed with a detachment 
of marines under the guns of a Japanese fleet. Similar 
action has been taken at Hongkew, although the district 
forms part of the International Settlement. The whole 
position in the Far East is now a vicious circle. Anti- 
Japanese feeling is so strong in every corner of China that 
outrages are bound to occur. Japan must react strongly 
if she is not to lose face ; and in doing so, she is drawn 
more and more deeply into a morass from which she can 
no longer extricate herself even if she would. Meanwhile 
China is being slowly but surely goaded into open 
resistance, even though she knows that resistance is 
hopeless. Events seem to be moving irresistibly towards 
satastrophe, though it would take a bold prophet to 
predict where and when the break will come. 

* * * * 

India in Transition 

The address by the Viceroy at a joint sitting of the 
two Houses of the Indian Legislature on Monday was 
an utterance which stamps Lord Linlithgow as one of 
the most notable of the long line of representatives of 
the Sovereign in India. The present chapter in Indian 
constitutional history is closing. The elections for the 
new Provincial legislatures are impending, and the 
legislatures themselves will begin their work in April. 
The Viceroy pointed with sympathetic eloquence to the 
opportunity opening before the peoples of India to 
demonstrate their capacity to maintain some form of 
government more consonant with popular desires than 
the dictatorships which in Europe had emerged out 
of chaos and imposed themselves by force. The 
opportunity indeed is great, and opens up far vistas. 
Lord Linlithgow’s declaration that he would be found 
ready to co-operate with any party that could constitu- 
tionally establish itself in power lost nothing in value 
through the fact that the Congress Party absented itself 
from the sitting at which his address was delivered. 
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Opinion within the party on the wisdom of : — 
was divided, and the probabili Such tact pirmat 
a , probability that Congress me Ee t 
will both take part in the elections, and if the = gssurance 
tunity offers accept office, increases. Py only prope 
* * * * junication 
A French Disarmament Plan ? i one 
The news from France this week has been of a niz es fro 
character, and gives no clear balance of gain on Yediterran 
for M. Blum’s Government. The rift of the Popul Hare's PP 
Front over the question of non-intervention jn Se fect alm 
seems to have been healed. Another wave of a Geet an 
is reported—this time mainly in the textile industry. sible vu 
though it is their frequency rather than their dutatin remain th 
which. is the disquieting. feature. More serious, sale hut the F 
is the comparative failure of the recent bond in pressed wi 
and the resumption of the familiar symptoms of q igh not be W 
from the franc. But the most striking item of ney, : jn the to 
the unofficial, but clearly inspired, announceme , 
following on M. Blum’s talk with Mr. Eden in Paris qj The Clait 
Sunday, that the French Government is contemplatiggm The dis 
new proposals for a disarmament convention, Tj the Fedet 
intention, if it is confirmed, may be partly attributabjd™ of the case 
to reasons of internal politics; for a Left Governmeyff jn the rep 
may well feel that the electorate expects from it soni jife raise 
attempt to alleviate the financial burden of armamen™ Mr. Aubr 
which is threatening to send taxation soaring once mori are lackit 
But it is also possible that France has at long kgff services © 
awakened to the fact that she is less well equipped thal equal to 1 
Germany to sustain a prolonged armaments race, ani share in ! 
that reduction of armaments may be about to take J convictiol 
permanent and important place among the objectives iff may be « 
French policy. Any such initiative from France yi Free Chw 
be warmly seconded by this country. in practi 
* * * * Establish 
Italy’s Finances timely * 
The fact that the Italian harvest has been poor, anf “ me 
that Italy is buying wheat from Canada, as well as fron Lambeth 
various European countries, is significant, for sue and wae 
purchases mean a considerable drain on the country’ been we 
exiguous stock of foreign exchange. _Italy’s real financia cle 
situation remains deliberately undisclosed, but the shift om he . 
to which Signor Mussolini is being put to get some ford oly 
foreign loan are an instructive indication of his nee —, ’ 
Abyssinia has been conquered, but the bill for thy - 
campaign has still to be met—and the cost of settling ; 
colonists in the conquered country will be immensy Magistr 
as the experience of every colonising country prove The 
Wages are being compulsorily raised in many trade; regardin 
that must inevitably be reflected in a rise in price circular 
and the old familiar chase of prices and wages round tg "UTS | 
circle will soon be in full progress. Little has be diverger 
heard of the bonds which Italy was trying a month a different 
to get taken up abroad. Now, since she is debamtl of that 
by the Johnson Act from raising money in the Unite remindi 
States while her war-debt to that country is still unpai plated i 
a strange report has gained currency that she will off offences 
to pay the debt (out of her depleted gold reserve! should 
in order to be free to borrow in Wall Street. The prospe ° SYP 
of success can hardly be considered bright. mine 
i . ‘ > to go n 
The Mediterranean Balance of Power si 
The interest excited by Sir Samuel Hoare’s recet =" 
tour shows how deep-seated was the feeling of instabilit cated 
and uneasiness stirred up on the shores of the Medite ike 
ranean by Signor Mussolini’s victory in Abyssinia. 14 A 
reported reluctance of the Admiralty last autum are 
to envisage any policy which might conceivably lead So far 
hostilities in the Mediterranean had caused doubt af the 
whether Great Britain did in future intend to maintal Shee 
sufficient naval strength there to keep her commu |. 
cations unimpaired. The visits of the First Lon ' traffic 


the Admiralty to Gibraltar, Malta and Cyprus v4 
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girmative answer to that question ; and Sir Samuel's 
ee e that we had no new Mediterranean policy and 
ssa nosed, as in the past, to defend Empire com- 
a os has been approved at Berlin and Paris, 
Te completely at Rome. There is no Mediterranean 
: s other than Italy, to whom the retirement of Great 
ee from her position of naval predominance in the 
Yediterranean would not be most unwelcome. Sir Samuel 
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Populi Hoare’s pronouncement should therefore have a reassuring 
1 Spi elect almost everywhere, and particularly in Yugoslavia, 





Greeee and Turkey. It is announced that Malta, whose 
sible vulnerability to air-attack awakes misgivings, will 
main the principal naval base in the Mediterranean, 
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wot be without significance that Haifa was included 
jn the tour. 
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* * * * 





The Claims of the Free Churches 
The dispassionate presentation by the Moderator of 
the Federal Council of the Free Churches on Monday 







Nutablal of the case for a larger participation by the Free Churches 
ney jn the representation of the religious side of the national 
t som jife raises interesting and important questions. If 





Wr. Aubrey is right—adequate statistics on the subject 
gre lacking—in assuming that the attendance at the 
srvices of the various Free Churches is approximately 
equal to that at Anglican services, his claim for a larger 
share in such public ceremonies as express the religious 
cavictions of the nation is greatly strengthened. But it 
may be easier to concede the theoretical justice of the 
Free Churches’ claim than to see how to give it recognition 
in practice. Fundamental questions, notably that of 
Fstablishment, are involved. The best hope is that a 
timely reminder of what the Free Churches expect, 
and may reasonably ask, will give a stimulus to those 
Iambeth conversations between leaders of the Anglican 
and other Churches on closer unity which have quietly 
heen making greater progress than is everywhere realised. 
The subject raised by Mr. Aubrey must be approached 
not in the spirit of a division of the spoils—which nothing 
in his address suggested—but of a close alliance, as of 
equals, in the representation of the Church before the 
world, 
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* * * * 







Magistrates and Motorists 

The anomalies in the administration of the laws 
regarding road traffic pointed out in the Home Office 
circular issued on Tuesday undoubtedly exist. The 









rice 
lig ‘figures quoted in the circular itself, demonstrating the 
heal divergencies in the treatment of motoring offences by 





different benches of magistrates, are proof enough 
of that. The Home Secretary is certainly right in 
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urrel 









vite TeMinding magistrates that it was distinctly contem- 
ai plated in the Road Traffic Acts that conviction for certain 
of Olences, such as dangerous driving or failure to insure, 
vei Should automatically carry with them endorsement 
pe Suspension of the licence unless some special reason 





to the contrary should be shown; whether it is possible 
to go much beyond that may be doubted. Magistrates 
would contend, and with justice, that it is their business 
hot to proceed by rule of thumb but to treat each case 
on its merits. The proposal for the creation of special 
motoring courts is very questionable, except as a matter 
of administrative convenience ; the evidence regarding 
ordinary motoring offences is such as any capable 
magistrate can deal with as efficiently as an expert. 
So far as the prevention of accidents is concerned one 
of the proposals of the new Roads Accidents Emergency 
Council, for'the development of the road capacity of the 
country in the light of the increase in the volume of 
trallic, is likely to be more effective than any action by 
the courts, . ; 
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The Share-Pushing Evil 

It is well that the bucket-shop evil should have been 
exposed at the Law Society meeting at Nottingham on 
Tuesday, and plain words spoken about it. There are 
certain dangers against which in the national interest the 
public should be protected. They are protected against 
dishonest lawyers by the existence of the Law Society 
itself (and in the other branch by the General Council 
of the Bar). They are protected against medical in- 
competence and malpractice by the General Medical 
Council. They are protected against dishonest members 
of the Stock Exchange by the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee. But to buy and sell shares there is no need to 
belong to the Stock Exchange. All that is needed is 
enough money (often enough borrowed money) to rent 
an office and print plausible circulars by which cheques 
can be extracted from the pockets of the credulous. 
That there are many perfectly honest outside brokers 
is not for a moment to be denied. But the margin 
between investment and speculation is indeterminate, 
and speculation is a hazardous enough pursuit without 
the incitement of alluring invitations to invest in ques- 
tionable enterprises. If outside brokers are to continue 
at all, they should be required, as was suggested in the 
Law Society discussion, to obtain a licence from the 
London, or some provincial, Stock Exchange. 

* * * * 

Libels on the Jews 

The sentence of six months’ imprisonment passed by 
Mr. Justice Greaves-Lord on Monday on the writer 
of an attack on the Jews in a paper called the Fascist 
is worthy of some attention. The persecution of Jews 
in various Continential countries has inspired small 
sections of the population here, to whom the arrogation 
of authority practised by Fascists and National Socialists 
makes appeal, to attacks of various kinds against Jews 
in this country both generically and individually. Both 
the sentence pronounced by the Judge and the stern 
words he addressed to the defendant are welcome evidence 
that no distinction between Jewish and non-Jewish 
citizens of this country will be recognised or tolerated. 
The offence of the two defendants was described by the 
Judge as an agreement * to print and publish a certain 
newspaper containing scandalous and libellous statements 
concerning people of the Jewish faith to the prejudice 
of the lawful customary intercourse existing between 
Jews and non-Jews, to the endangerment of peaceful 
relations.” It is well that it should be fully understood 
that that is an offence, punishable with heavy penalties, 

* * * * 

Christianity and Communism 

Rightly or wrongly it is commonly assumed that 
there is more likelihood of Communism gaining a foothold 
in this country than any form of Fascism. That it makes 
a definite appeal to men and women of university age, 
both at the universities and outside them, is well estab- 
lished. It is preached with a certain religious fervour, 
and in various not negligible circles it assumes the form 
of a rival creed to Christianity. From that point of view 
in particular the claims of Communism demand examina- 
tion and discussion, and The Spectator will next week 
begin publication of a series of articles on the subject. 
The first, by Professor Ernest Barker, of Cambridge, 
is entitled “ Rival Faiths.” and subsequent contri- 
butors include the Dean of St. Paul's, John Strachey, 
Dr. Joseph Needham, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr and Canon 
F. R. Barry, who will conclude the series with an article 
on * A Revolutionary Christianity.” The Spectator will 
also publish within the next few weeks four articles from 
Moscow by Dr. Haden Guest, on contemporary aspects 
of Russian life, and four by Aldous Huxley on * Propa- 
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THE PRICE OF DEMOCRACY 


EMOCRACY is intrinsically a better thing than 
dictatorships; of that the great majority 
of people in this country are convinced. . Must it 
necessarily be inferior to them in efficiency ? The 
question is vital, for in economic and military conflicts 
between States the doctrine of survival of the 
fittest prevails, and the inefficient will inevitably 
go under. And amid all the criticisms to which the 
dictatorships expose themselves it is well to face 
the fact that they display not only certain practical 
advantages but certain moral advantages, which 
democracies lack to their detriment. They possess, 
to begin with, leadership—usually histrionic, some- 
times melodramatic, but incontestably effective. 
Herr Hitler has gained many of his ends by brutal 
and barbarous repression, but that he has by his 
personality inspired a great part of the youth of 
xermany to. self-sacrificing devotion to ideals far 
from unworthy no one who knows anything of 
German life today will deny. The same is true of 
Italy under Mussolini, the same of Russia, though 
in Russia creed has counted for as much as 
personality. How do we stand for leadership here? 
Whence does our youth draw its inspiration ?- Where 
is there a national figure, politician or poet or preacher, 
who can evoke the same response from the generation 
that will make the Britain of tomorrow as the dictators 
can from the Hitlerjugend or the Balilla? The 
question calls in vain for answer. 

The dictators have another plain advantage. 
Russia, Germany and Italy all in different ways 
emerged from the War demoralised and humiliated. 
No ordinary measures would restore them to a 
place among the nations. At any rate no ordinary 
measures did. But the drastic discipline applied by 
what was at first a small minority of resolute and 
ruthless men in the end produced results which made 
their nation respected: for its strength, if hated for the 
way that strength was used. The common declara- 
tion that Hitler has given Germany back her soul has 
its element of truth, sardonic though the eulogy may 
sound in the light of the Jewish persecution and the 
Roehm murders and the tragedies of the concentration 
camps. In Britain we have passed through no such 
humiliation; we needed no such rescue; and we 
have no national saviour to salute. But the difference 
does not end there. Called to no tonic effort, we can 
too easily remain complacent and content—till the 
moment comes when the world is faced with the 
spectacle of the dictatorships powerful and aggressive 
and the democracies disarmed and disintegrated 
(as in Spain, as in France, as to some extent, though 
much less, here), by inner conflicts to which any 
nation that allows freedom to degenerate into 
irresponsibility must be prone. 

To that extent, and in that respect, the dictator- 
ships are a challenge to the democracies. We 
believe our ideals to be higher than theirs. We 
know our methods of achieving them to be more 


civilised and more humane. But what we shall 
achieve unless we can make ourselves a nation 


under discipline is far less certain. Discipline is 
not a popular word among democracies, because it 
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is rarely thought of as self-imposed. When the need 
for it is emphasised the demand is commonly agg, 
ciated with Fascist aspirations. So it sometime 
may be, but the fact that an advocate is Suspect 
does not vitiate his cause. -Democracy is op it 
trial today, and if it is to survive it must be defended 
not, we may pray, by arms, but by the demonstratio, 
that it can show itself as virile, as enterprising, x 
resolute, as efficient in building up a nation’s Physique 
and bringing ‘within the reach of every citizen , 
life reasonably rounded ‘and complete, as any dictatop. 
ship on earth. How far we are from achieyj 
that in this country, where we claim to exhibit 
democracy at its best, our unemployment retum; 
the statistics of army rejections, the strictures F 
our experts on nutrition, damningly testify. 

These, it is true, are merely physical criteria, 
and national life, like individual, consists of ming 
as well as body. But the influences of the physical 
on the mental, of a healthy and developed body 
on a mind aspiring, however unconsciously, to 
range untrammelled, need no emphasis. Herr Hitler 
is doing immensely much for the physique of the 
German people. Mr. Lloyd George is only the 
latest and most distinguished of a number of foreign 
visitors who have left Germany profoundly impressed 
by the value of institutions like the Labour Camps. 
Herr Hitler’s task in a sense is simple. As he took 
pleasure in observing at Nuremberg, no time is 
wasted in discussion; no Parliament needs to be 
consulted; what the Fiihrer conceives is done, 
We prefer our way, where what is_ ill-conceived 
can be vetoed or revised—so long as our way does 
not mean that nothing is done at all. We need 
not desire to herd our youth compulsorily into 
Labour Camps, but it may well be sound policy 
to make camp life worth while—particularly for the 
unemployed—and to persuade youth that it is 
Submission to discipline will be involved, and 
very wholesome discipline it will be—better, con 
siderably, than dogs and cup-ties and _ dirt-track 
racing. That is only a single example of an achieve- 
ment of a dictatorship which a democracy might with 
advantage emulate. It is part of the mechanism 
by which Herr Hitler is welding Germany together 
and eliminating the patronage and servility and 
snobbery which class distinctions too easily en 
courage. We need not be above learning from a 
dictatorship there too. 

These are deficiencies of which we are not com: 
pletely unconscious. Speaking at Portsmouth last 
week the Minister of Health made a necessary and 
effective appeal for ‘“‘a fitter Britain.” He was 
speaking of the conquest of disease and_ the 
cultivation of bodily fitness, both as an end in 
itself and’ as a means to an end—the enjoyment 
of the full possibilities of an abundant. life—and 
he advocated the expenditure of millions of pounds 
on the provision of such facilities as swimming: 
pools and _ recreation-grounds. Another form of 
discipline is called for there, the discipline of ready 
sacrifice by those on whose incomes a call must 
be made for such ends. The deprivation may he 
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— 
real, but it can be ungrudging. In wider fields 
the same considerations apply, and they are not 
ing unregarded. The acceptance by the Trade 
Union Congress at Plymouth, and the anticipated 
acceptance by the Labour Party at Edinburgh, 
of a policy of limited rearmament for the defence 
of democracy in a world of armed dictatorships 
represents an intensely reluctant sacrifice of tradition 










HE circumstances in which the Seventeenth 
Assembly of the League of Nations. has met 
this week give friends of the League little reason for 
sf-congratulation ; and the honest observer cannot 
yet report any rift in the clouds which have been 
banking up more and more heavily at Geneva since 
the “ Black Assembly ” of 1931, when sterling went 
off gold and the Japanese seized Mukden. For those 
who remember Geneva in the great years from 1924 
to 1980 the contrast is a painful one. In those years 
the League was rapidly becoming the focus of every- 
thing that mattered in international affairs; and 
each successive Assembly seemed to mark some 
fresh progress in what has come to be known as the 
“organisation of peace.” The 1936 Assembly is 
devoid of hope and almost devoid of ambition— 
except to slip, without open discredit, through the 
political shoals which confront it. The most im- 
portant international organ functioning at the present 
time—the Non-Intervention Committee for the 
Spanish Civil War—sits in London. The hopes of 
European peace are focussed on preparations for a 
conference which may meet later in the year in 
london, The Hague, Lausanne—almost anywhere 
but Geneva. For the fulfilment of the ideas which 
inspired the Covenant, what happens outside Geneva 
is far more important than the Assembly of the 
League itself. 

Notwithstanding these indisputable facts, it may 
none the less be felt that the perspective which, ten 
year ago, had been unduly twisted in favour of the 
League, now suffers a corresponding distortion in the 
opposite sense. The standard of comparison used 
by our present-day pessimists in judging the League 
of 1936.is too often not the League of 1919 but the 
league of 1929. There is a great difference. In the 
later “twenties the League grew with a meteoric 
rapidity which temporarily—some fear, permanently 
—weakened its constitution; and it is from this 
weakness that we are suffering today. The Covenant 
isa modest, and therefore a statesmanlike, document. 
It makes war more difficult. It obliges a member of 
the League to bring his grievances to Geneva; but 
once he has honestly tried, and failed, to obtain 
satisfaction by peaceful means, it does not (unless 
his fellow-members on the Council pronounce unani- 
}mously against him) prohibit him in the last resort 
from taking the law into his own hands. The 
Kellogg Pact, followed by the General Act for com- 
pulsory arbitration, closed this famous “ gap in the 
Covenant.” Everything was perfect on paper. But 
the statesmen of 1928-29, unlike those of ten years 
earlier, had forgotten reality. The safety-valve had 
been stopped ; and two mighty explosions shook the 
whole system of the Covenant to its foundations. 














































and intention in the face of overwhelming realities. 
It means the diversion of vast sums from national 
development to potential destruction. But it is 
a necessary demonstration—so long as the need for 
it endures—that a democracy is ready to defend its 
heritage. On that one comment only need be 
added. More essential still is it for a democracy 
to make its heritage worth defending. 


THE LEAGUE IN PERSPECTIVE 


Taking as our starting-point not the perfected 
League of 1929 but the League of the Covenant, let 
us consider its record in dealing with disputes during 
the sixteen years which have passed since the First 
Assembly. It quickly showed that it could settle 
disputes, and even stop war, between lesser States. 
It is no answer to say that the old Concert of Europe 
could have done the same; for a regular procedure 
is better and safer than brilliant improvisation. It 
has proved its utility in dealing with disputes between 
a small and a Great Power—if only the Great Power 
is prepared to resort to it. Great Britain has an 
honourable record in this respect. Her disputes with 
Turkey over the Mosul frontier, with Persia over the 
oil concession, and with Finland over shipping claims, 
have all been successfully handled by the League— 
the two first having been brought before it by Great 
Britain herself. 

It is, however, unfortunately true that major 
failures have not only obscured minor achievements, 
but have made it less likely that the League will 
be used in future even for functions which it has 
shown itself capable of performing. It is therefore 
to the lessons of Manchuria and Abyssinia that the 
student of the League must turn. In the Man- 
churian affair the League had for the first time to 
decide whether it would pit itself against a Great 
Power. It decided unanimously that it would. It 
refused to accept Japan’s specious pleas, it made a 
most important departure in League method by the 
appointment of Lord Lytton’s commission of inves- 
tigation; it gave unhesitating approval to the 
finding which the commission embodied in a report 
described by Mr. Stimson, American Secretary of 
State at the time, as “not only momentous but 
unprecedented ”; it pledged its members not to 
recognise the régime set up by force by Japan in 
violation of treaties. At that point it failed. No 
sanctions were imposed on Japan; Manchuria was 
not saved. One general lesson to be drawn from 
the whole episode was the obvious one that the 
League cannot function in the Far East without 
effective American co-operation. As to why that 
co-operation was not made effective there has been 
a good deal of recrimination into which it would be 
purposeless to enter here. It is enough to say, and 
satisfactory to be able to say, that America’s relations 
with the League have never been more cordial than 
they are at this moment. 

The case of Abyssinia was like that of Manchuria 
in that the League again found itself pitted against a 
Great Power. Again there was no hesitation when 
the final crisis came—though there had been unfor- 
tunate procrastinations before that. The aggressor 
was .unanimously condemned, and the sanctions 
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which were not invoked against Japan were put in 
operation against Italy. They were only partial 
sanctions, but such as they were they were carried 
out with all reasonable loyalty by League States, 
and but for two unexpected factors, the use of gas 
by the Italians and the faithlessness of the Ethiopian 
chiefs to the Emperor, Ethiopia would have resisted 
successfully till the rains came, and the sanctions 
would have had time to do their work. As it was the 
League failed again—but at a point considerably 
further along the road to success than in the case of 
Japan. This is a fact from which legitimate encour- 
‘agement may be drawn. But more significant is 
another reason for the failure. Briefly, the League 
failed because France under M. Laval was lukewarm ; 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HEN Lord Lugard’s resignation from the Permanent 

Mandates Commission of the League of Nations was 
announced, everyone concerned must have felt it quite 
impossible to find any comparable British represen- 
tative to replace him. Everyone was in a sense right, 
for in fact no second Lord Lugard exists. But the 
appointment made—TI imagine on the suggestion of the 
Colonial Secretary—is as good as any that could be 
conceived, and. the more interesting in that I suppose 
not six persons had ever thought of Lord Hailey in 
this connexion. As Sir Maleolm Hailey he was one of 
the greatest of Indian Civil Servants of modern times, 
rising in due time to be Governor first of the Punjab 
and then of the. United Provinces. At present he is 
Director of an exhaustive survey of African problems 
being carried out by an influential committee in this 
country with funds provided by the Carnegie Foundation, 
and he has lately returned from a year’s tour over 
the whole of the continent south of the Sahara, ‘having 
covered more than 25,000 miles by car. His personality, in 
which courtesy and firmness are admirably combined, 
should make him an ideal member of the Mandates 
Commission. 

* * S * 

If the Methodists in this country had Bishops like 
the Methodists of America Dr. Scott Lidgett would be 
the inevitable Archbishop. No one else would get a 
nomination against him. And no one else should. For, 
as the speeches made at the luncheon in his honour last 
Friday indicated, his record of distinction in diverse 
fields is such as perhaps no leader in any Church today 
could equal. Tribute was paid to him as theologian, 
as preacher, as a University Vice-Chancellor, as “ Prime 
Minister ” of the London County Council, as a founder 
of the Free Church Council. Only his co-editorship 
of the Contemporary Review was forgotten. And at 
eighty-two Dr. Lidgett still, I think, puts first in his 
life the Bermondsey Settlement which he founded 
forty-five years ago, and where he has lived ever since 
and lives today. To rank him with the two Archbishops 
of the Church of England is bare justice—and the highest 
tribute. 

ad * * * 

The choice of Mr. Ernest Bevin as Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress 
is very much to be weleomed. The Dockers’ K.C., as 
he used to be called, is one of the ablest men in the 
Trade Union movement. and one of the most sensible. 
His speech and that of Sir Walter Citrme were the out- 
standing features of the recent annual congress at 
Plymouth, and it is immensely reassuring that the move- 
ment will through the anxious twelve months ahead be 
guided by Bevin as chairman and Citrine as secretary. 





SS 
and France was lukewarm because Italy was 4 
Germany. The essence of the present League etn 
is that France has so far made it all too plain thy 
collective security is, in her eyes, a system of defen 
not against aggression in general, but against Germay 
aggression and against that alone. If that view Wers 
to prevail—it is by no means certain that Fran, 
under M. Blum insists on it to the same degree—th, 
League would cease to be anything but a Holy Allians 
for the maintenance of Versailles, and its doom Woul 
be certain. But the League is still far too valughj 
and effective an instrument for such a fate. There; 
still time for a fresh start ; and that start May Cony 
from the “ Locarno ” negotiations which are noy 4 
train. 




























Industrially neither of them will hesitate to press {) 
workers’ just claims to the utmost. Politically they ta 
be counted on to put the national welfare before any 
sectional interest. 








* * *k * 






How much, after all, is Wein Kampf read in Germany’ 
A reference in this column last week to Herr Hitle 
notorious volume has brought me a copy of a privat 
letter written by a well-known German (a supporter of 
Hitler), some time in July to a friend in this county, 
which contains, among other things, the remark: “ 
‘an well understand that Mein Kampf, whose doctrines 
are to a large extent superseded, is used as an argumett 
against Germany. I confess I have never read it ; neither 
has my son. When a thing is out of date why wast 
time over it?” An observation which, I imagine, it 
would not be safe to make in Germany. 














































































* * * * 








The latest newspaper ballot is one carried out by the 
Daily Express to ascertain whether in the event of ; 
war between Germany and Russia its readers woul 
prefer to side with (1) Berlin, (2) Russia, (3) Neither 
The response is described as “ immense,” though th: 
adjective seems a little portentous to apply to a vote 
of 55,361 out of over 2,000,000 readers. (I make it 
about 2} per cent.) That out of the 55,000 more tha 
43,000 voted ‘* Neither” does not surprise me, ani 
would not even if the voters had not been nurture 
on Lord Beaverbrook’s well-known doctrines. If tw 
countries choose to bellow hymns of hate at one anothe 
let the consequences, if possible, be confined to thew 
alone. 



















































































* * * * 






A London daily paper, 1 observe, describes one of is 
staff, at present contributing pyrotechnics to its colums 
from Geneva, as * Ace Political Writer.” The post-Wa 
(and post-Oxford-Dictionary) use of the word ace, 
this case as an adjective, seems to call for some attentid 
from philologists. The word, in the sense of sta 
performer, was applied in the War to distinguish 
airmen—the qualification, I believe, was the destructia 
of at least five enemy machines—and now it has acquittl 
a wider vogue as denoting the author of some ott 
standing performance (real or meretricious) in any fiel 
But why “ace” at all? 

* * *k * 

The British Board of Film Censors does not like ti 
word Sissy as used of effeminate young men. (Neither @ 
I.) So the Board has banned the word for the future, bit 
conceded that on existing sound-tracks it may be ¢é 
verted to Sis. Which suggests that Censors might 
analogously be converted to sense, JANUS. 
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THE MEANING OF NUREMBERG 


By LORD ALLEN OF HURTWOOD 


ERHAPS I may be forgiven a personal word before 
4 - m - e 
making any attempt to comment on the National 


Socialist Rally at Nuremberg. I accepted the German 
“ ie = « . o a 
(hancellor’s invitation for two reasons. First, I was 


anxious to try once more to bring home to the German 
Coverament the profound distress which almost every 
British man and woman feels at the severity meted 
out to the Jews and other minorities. I wanted to 
reinforce what other friends of Germany have repeatedly 
gid, namely, that formal agreements between our 
two countries may be multiplied, as they have been 
with Russia, but that there can never be spontaneous, 
venuine friendship while this severity remains. 


Gov 


Next, I wanted to see again for myself the men in 
command and the mood of the German people; to 
arn at first hand about their new social experiments 
and to interchange opinions on foreign policy. I believe 
such visits are essential, whether the country visited is 
Bolshevist, Nazi, Fascist or Democratic. 

I come back more convinced than ever that there is 
now little hope of restoring peace to Europe if we 
approach the subject in piecemeal fashion, or attempt 
to win safety in some limited geographical area, in the 
expectation that this can be a preliminary to a wider 
settlement. A complete agenda for the general settle- 
ment of Europe must now be submitted, an essential 
clement of which shall be Germany’s membership of 
the League of Nations. But my visit convinces me that 
there is one immediate point of procedure which must 
he explored in order to enable these wider negotiations 
to be carried through to success. 

Icame out of the Congress Hall stunned by the folly 
of Dr. Goebbels’ Russophobe specch. I tried in private 
conversations to understand the reasons for its delivery, 
and to explain its disastrous consequences upen Anglo- 
German relationships. It was clear to me at once that 
the speech revealed an internal struggle for power 
within the Nazi Party itself. The passion of the German 
nation has been stirred by years of propaganda. Some 
Nazi leaders believe it must still be fed. After successive 
victories against the Versailles Powers, achieved for 
the most part within Germany’s own frontiers, there 
now comes this call for an international crusade against 


Bolshevism. It was intended first and foremost for 
internal consumption. It was also hoped that it would 
demonstrate to Great Britain that she must induce 


France to give up the Franco-Soviet Pact. It implied 
that Germany would not fink East and West Europe 
in the Locarno discussions. Dr. Goebbels’ denuncia- 
tions meant that Germany wished to exclude Russia 
ftom the European family—a monstrous proposition. 

Thad the opportunity of taking part in many con- 
Versations on this question, and, in view of the modi- 
fications made in the Chancellor’s closing speech, I feel 
it worth while drawing attention to his significant 
phrase; ‘* Germany is Germany, and Moscow is Moscow.” 
It is in that phrase that we can see where the present 
acute problem lies. By understanding it we may find 
the procedure which will enable the Powers to join 
in conference with a chance of setting up the necessary 
machinery to devise a new settlement for Europe. We 
must make unmistakably clear that Great Britain 
has no intention whatever of isolating Russia from the 
community of nations. We must show that we recognise 
the importance of her remarkable social experiment, 
but that we also ardently desire that the League of 
Nations should be re-established with its membership 
in Europe complete. 


The issue underlying the German point of view is 
this: Germany wishes to be re-associated with the 
League of Nations, but she asks: ‘Can Europe hope 
to operate a League of sovereign States if members of 
that League are organising revolutionary propaganda 
across each other’s frontiers at the same time that they 
are negotiating common action together ?” Nuremberg 
leads me to believe that it is possible to build a League 
of Nations with a one hundred per cent. membership in 
Europe, provided each State enters into a firm agreement 
to give up revolutionary propaganda across the frontiers 
of its sister nations. If this were done, and machinery 
for the closest supervision were set up, then we should 
find that the self-interest of most countries would for 
the present guarantec peace. 

I am entirely satisfied that neither Russia nor Germany 
desires war. I am equally satisfied that neither of them 
is prepared for it. If Europe could be freed from the 
present hysteria which comes from each nation watching 
for the enemy within its gates, then self-interest would 
provide an interval of time during which it would be 
possible to see whether there was any hope of remedying 
grievances and rebuilding a successful League of sovereign 
States. To say that sovereignty is the principal obstacle 
to international peace is of course theoretically correct, 
but to let that doctrine dictate our policy during the 
next few vears of European history is to ignore the 
time-fsctor. The evolution from a system of national 
sovereignties to some form of federation must be a slow 
and gradual process. We are therefore compelled, 
for the present, to accept the principle of sovereignty, 
and that means we must call a halt to efforts by any 
nation to overturn the sovereign governments of its 
neighbours by stirring up revolutionary movements 
either on the Left or on the Right. Unless this issue can 
be disposed of as a preliminary to the gathering of the 
Locarno Powers, I see no prospect of any advance being 
made towards a general peace in Europe. 

Germany claims that this issue of the Russian 
Comintern must be faced, if she is to become part of the 
League of Nations. She insists that we in Britain have 
no real experience of what revolutionary propaganda, 
directed from an alien centre, can mean. She dwells upon 
what she describes as her own divisions and perils prior 
to the present régime. She is not afraid of military 
intervention from Russia, but she fears the success of 
the Comintern in France, with its consequences upon 
the Franco-Soviet Pact. She points out that Russian 
revolutionary propaganda was active for many years 
before Nazi or Fascist replies appeared. She lays stress 
on the principle of national sovereignty as an essential 
basis of a League of Nations. Sovereignty was the goad 
which drove her forward to recover her internal self- 
respect and rights. 
view of her geographical position, a principle which she 
exalts to such an extent that she will not unite in a League 
of Nations so long as it is permissible for activities to be 
carried on directed against that sovereignty by fellow 
members of that League. We may distrust her and call 
her thesis a mere excuse for sinister policies, but we could 
gain a good deal by testing her bona fides on this issue. 

In political discussions with German Ministers and 
others, I searched carefully into what this attitude 
might mean in terms of the present Locarno negotiations. 
I emphasised that Britain was determined to cultivate 
friendship with Russia. I am satisfied that Germany 
Moreover, she has little, if any, animosity 
It would therefore seem to me that 


Sovereignty is for her, especially in 


realises this. 
towards France. 
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the most hopeful line of advance might be for diplomatic 
exchanges to take place between Britain, France and 
Germany in order to discuss how this problem of the 
Russian Comintern could be submitted to Russia for 
her friendly consideration and then placed upon the 
agenda of the ultimate Conference. Russia herself has 
much to gain for her own internal development by a 
cessation of external propaganda, for in that case security 
arrangements could be contemplated in the East of 
Europe which will otherwise prove impossible. If 





THE CASE OF 
By A POLITICAL 


T is the almost unanimous desire of his fellow-country- 
men that Mr. Baldwin should return in good health 
to take up effectively the work of Prime Minister. The 
cliques which have attacked him in recent years have 
little sympathy among the rank-and-file of his party, 
and there is certainly no preference among the Opposition 
for any of his colleagues. This may be said without 
disparagement to any of them. The public knows where 
it stands with Mr. Baldwin, and it is not quite certain 
where it would stand with anyone else. To preserve 
continuity on a quiet and steady line is what it most desires 
in these dangerous times, and it believes that Mr. Baldwin 
is the best available man for this particular purpose. 

But it is time that Mr. Baldwin, whose decision not 
to attend the great annual convention of his party has 
given men of all parties an undeniable shock, should say 
clearly what his intentions are, for at the present moment 
we are very much in the position of a country with no 
Prime Minister at all. If, as must be hoped, he intends to 
return to his normal duties after a period of recuperation, 
he should fix a date for this return. The late Lord 
Salisbury used to go away for long periods while he was 
Prime Minister and leave immediate decisions to his 
colleagues. But this was a well-established habit of his 
and everyone knew that he was coming back. The absence 
of a Prime Minister is less convenient now than im those 
relatively quiet days, but it can and ought to be contrived 
for a stated period by arrangement with colleagues. The 
most indispensable man requires a holiday and should even 
be made to take one. But it should be for a stated 
period, and the public is entitled to be informed of the 
approximate date of his return. For if his absence runs 
on and he cancels what were thought to be important 
engagements, gossip is started, and with it come all 
manner of uneasy thoughts about the future of the 
Government—thoughts which will infect the Government 
itself and throw an air of the provisional over all its 
operations, 

There are examples in not very remote history of the 
bad results of any prolonged uncertainty. From December, 
1893, to the beginning of March, 1894, Mr. Gladstone’s 
colleagues were in doubt whether he meant to go or stay, 
and his own rather mysterious intimations did not 
enlighten them. His Government was in any case 
threatened with a serious difficulty about the succession, 
but the prolongation of the transition period undoubtedly 
added to that, and helped to develop the quarrel between 
the two sections which proved so disastrous to Rosebery’s 
short Government. In 1908 Campbell-Bannerman’s 
illness placed his Government in a similar difliculty. The 
position, say Asquith’s biographers, ‘‘ was one of great 
embarrassment, and especially for Asquith, who was 
presiding over the Cabinet and leading the House of 
Commons in Campbell-Bannerman’s absence. The Gov- 
ernment of the country was very nearly in abeyance 
during the month of March, All through that month 
ihe Government marked time with the sense of change 








SS 
France, Britain and Germany could find some co 
approach to this problem, then Germany cota 
challenged to state her intention regarding the or he 
tion of security under League auspices in bok ay 
and West.. This move would have a real chance 
leading to successful results if at the same time the othe 
countries made clear that they desired to set UP Suitabj 
machinery for the consideration of all claims which 
aggrieved Power has prepared to submit to internatog 
examination. 
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hanging over it, postponing important decisions ani 
speculating on the future, which for some of its member 
had become somewhat uncertain.” Cabinet Minister, 
are supposed to be removed from the chances and y, 
certainties that afflict ordinary mortals, but from th 
moment there is a doubt about the intentions of thei 
chief, the lives of most of them become anxious and 
dangerous. A few are necessary men whom a new Prine 
Minister must have, and these are in a position to mak 
their own terms with him, but most of the others hay 
the feeling of being extraordinarily at his mercy, |, 
can drop them or retain them at his discretion, and, if he 
retains them, he can move them to new offices. For this 
reason alone any prolonged period of suspense ought 
to be avoided. A Minister who is uncertain whether he 
will be where he is in a few weeks’ time will lose interes 
in his department and hesitate to take decisions which 
may bind an unknown successor. 

Heads of business firms, when they take a holiday, 
are in the habit of telling their partners and subordinates 
to write them off and act as if they did not exist. Thisis 
a counsel of perfection for most businesses and an impos 
sibility for a Government. Its chief is so vital a part of 
it, and his responsibility is so unescapable, that his co 
leagues are bound to consider what he would think, if he 
were present, and whether a given decision would unduly 
tie his hands, if or when he returned. The absent ar 
not always wrong, but guesses about what they would do 
if they were present very often are, and at the best ar 
likely to lead to hesitations and compromises and the 
marking of time when decisions are called for, 

In the present state of foreign affairs it is specially 
undesirable that there should be any of these elements of 
uncertainty in British policy. Seldom have changes 
been more rapid or quick decisions been more necessary. 
In Mr. Eden we have a Foreign Secretary whose zeal and 
honesty are beyond question, and whose youth would be 
a positive qualification, if he had behind him a Prime 
Minister of known steadiness and long experience ; but 
Mr. Eden alone, or Mr. Eden in combination with Lon 
Halifax, who though greatly respected is an unknown 
quantity in foreign policy, is a different matter. Long 
tradition associates the Prime Minister with the Foreign 
Secretary in the conduct of foreign affairs, and the mos 
successful administrations have been those in whieh 
their association has been continuous and _ intimate, 
There is no possible substitute for it. 

Many years ago the late Lord Curzon spoke of a Cot 
servative Government of which he was a junior member 
as being “animated by the spirit of compulsory self- 
approval.” Ministers saw that their work was very 
and being candid and truthful men, they felt bound to 
say so. The present Government has so long thought of 
itself as a national institution, and its critics have so fat 
been so ineffectual, that it may be tempted to considet 
itself above criticism and in a position to defy the cot 
ventions which are binding on ordinary Administration 
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cre do well to bear ini. mind that of the 





a nt will therefore do, W Hct Hepa eee 
be mbers of the Cabinet, comparatively few have any 
Bahiy, 2 en hed footing with the public and that none of them 
h Rag estab: Saad to the highest place with anything like the 
Nee if ” Creasl assent as, for example, Balfour enjoyed 
© Othe wp ded his uncle, Lord Salisbury, or Asquith 


when he succee' ft 
hen he succeeded Campbell-Bannerman. That would 
d 


have to be faced, if Mr. Baldwin decided to retire, and 
it would then be the duty of all supporters of the Govern- 
ment to give his suecessor every opportunity to show 
his mettle and to establish himself as a public character. 
But in the meantime the quality of its personnel and the 
absence of any other outstanding personality make this 
Government in a peculiar sense a Baldwin Government 
and a peculiarly colourless one apart from its chief. 

That may not be to its disadvantage, so long as Mr. 


Uitabj, 
ich ay 
ationg| 


the Baldwin is at hand. He has many qualities which keep 
nister; 
id Ul. 
M the 
thei 
S and 
Prin GOOD deal has been said in recent months about the 
Male possibility of a great movement of the Indian 
hae Untouchables towards Christianity. While there have 
Py been mass movements of different ‘‘ Untouchable” 
be groups into the Christian Churches at intervals during 
ought over a hundred years, the declaration of Dr. Ambedkar, 
et hee the representative of the depressed classes at the Round 
teres Table Conferences, that he would not die a Hindu and 
which that he advised his fellow-members of the untouchable 
groups to desert Hinduism for another religion, created a 
ser profound sensation. During the ensuing months Dr. 
“SF Ambedkar has pursued a consistent policy. He has 
ie spoken, written and addressed conferences of Untouch- 
Mei ables, always urging that Hinduism must be abandoned, 
Mie but never indicating that he had made up his own mind 
okt where they should go. 
te Some of those who have had close personal contacts 
duly with Dr. Ambedkar have been convinced that his mind 
ay @ 2s turned towards Christianity and that in due time he 
dq Would advise his people to go that way. They recognised 
ar that he was critical of much that he found in existing 


Indian Christianity. He was, for instance, well aware 
the i opiate 
that, especially in parts of the South, caste had been by 
no means eradicated from the Churches. Nevertheless, 


they felt that he understood well enough the.fundamental 
nges spirit of the Christian religion, and that he knew how 
ary, much the Untouchables could gain from it. 

on The latest news from India puts Dr. Ambedkar in a 
ibe fe light much less favourable than this. Correspondence 
ime @ between Dr. Ambedkar and Dr. Moonje, the President 


but @ Of the Hindu Mahasabha (the organisation of orthodox 
ori @ Hinduism in polities) has been published in India by 
Mr. M. C. Rajah, a rival to Dr. Ambedkar in the leader- 
ong ship of the Untouchables. The gist of these astonishing 
ign negotiations is that Dr. Moonje agrees, if Dr. Ambedkar 
ost Will lead his followers to Sikhism, to persuade the Hindu 
‘ich @ Mahasabha to agree to their ‘caving Hinduism, and to 
ate, | Make no objection to the political and electoral rights 
gained for the Untouchables by the Poona pact being 
on @ tinued to them as (save the mark !) neo-Sikhs. 
bet Dr. Ambedkar provided Dr. Moonje with a supporting 
el ® Memorandum in which the arguments that have led him 
yd @ ' this remarkable position are outlined. When he 
to® Nsiders the matter from the point of view of the Un- 
-of § ‘ouchables, he finds that there is much to be said for 
far @ ‘ther Islam or Christianity. Islam offers them great 
jet & ‘nancial resources, communities spread all over India, 
tf Xd political recognition. Christianity is not less attrac- 
ns, & Ue, for though Indian Christians have small financial 
tesources, ‘‘ the Christian countries such as America and 





him in line with public opinion in its present mood, and 
help to present us as a quiet and steady people in a men- 
tally disordered world. But a Baldwin Government 
without Mr. Baldwin, with Mr. Baldwin’s chair vacant 
Cabinet after Cabinet, with Mr. Baldwin an absentee 
from the principal conclave of his party, and the public 
in doubt whether Mr. Baldwin is going or staying, is a very 
different matter. The Baldwin element is so pervasive, 
and the performances of the Government have so accur- 
ately reflected both its qualities and its defects, that, 
with Mr. Baldwin in abeyance, his Administration fades 
into the mist. We should be delighted to learn tomorrow 
that he expected to return in good health at the beginning 
of next month. But he cannot afford to prolong the 
doubt about his intentions and if a change has to be 
faced the country ought to know it and the transition be 
made as speedily as possible. 


THE UNTOUCHABLES ON OFFER? 


By WILLIAM PATON 


England will pour forth their immense resources if the 
depressed classes show their readiness to embrace Chris- 
tianity.” Moreover, he naively adds: ‘“ Christianity 
has the Government behind it.” Sikhism, on the other 
hand, is a community of only four millions, has little 
money, is mainly confined to the Panjab, and has no 
political rights outside that province. But when ho 
considers the matter from the point of view of Hinduism 
(which he had previously described as a contagious dis- 
ease), he finds that conversion to Sikhism is the best 
course. “If the depressed classes join Islam or Chris- 
tianity they not only go out of the Hindu religion but they 
also go out of the Hindu culture. If they become Sikhs 
they remain within the Hindu culture.” But conversion 
to Islam or to Christianity would “ denationalise ” the 
Untouchables ; the doubling of the number of Moslems 
would mean Moslem domination in India; the addition 
of fifty or sixty millions to the Christians would 
“strengthen the hold of the British on the country.” 
Therefore, let the Hindus face the inevitable. The 
Untouchables are going to move, let the Hindus help 
them to what they want—which is apparently 
political status—and stay within the Hindu culture. 
It is also pointed out that the Hindus can help to remove 
the financial limitations under which the Sikhs would 
labour in their relations with the newcomers. 

Mr. Rajah comments on all this that “‘ we are not sheep 
or cattle to be bartered away in this fashion.” Mr. 
Gandhi, whose views were sought, said, as might be 
expected, that for him the removal of untouchability is a 
religious question. The proposals are, of course, wholly 
absurd. The Untouchables are not a single community 
but a multitude of communities, and they are not going 
to become Sikhs or anything else because Dr. Ambedkar 
or any other Moses says so. And who can imagine the 
Sikhs—as clearly marked and racially distinctive a people 
as India contains—-embracing fifty or sixty millions of 
*‘ neo-Sikhs 7? ? 

Nevertheless, from the point of view of the Christian 
missions the whole interchange is of great interest. It 
seems to be accepted by Dr. Moonje (and this point has 
been noted in the Indian Press), that the Untouchables 
are going to cease to be Hindus, and that the process 
‘annot be stopped. He does not share the faith of Mr. 
Gandhi that the cancer of untouchability can be cut 
out of the body of Hinduism, nor, indeed, does he evince 
any desire that it should be cut out. But he can try to 
stop their becoming Muslims or Christians. 

There is a growing conviction among toth Indian 
Christians and missionaries that the Untouchables 
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are ‘on the move,” and that there is a deep restlessness 


among them. Of this movement Dr. Ambedkar is more 
a symptom than a cause, and Mr. Gandhi’s own work 
for the Untouchables from within Hinduism has done 
much to increase the new feeling of self-consciousness 
and need. Indian Christians are very properly jealous 
of the status of their community. They recognise that 
the proportion of literacy (and all that goes with it) 
within their community must decrease if there is a great 
ingathering of Untouchables. Nevertheless, they are 
awake to their responsibilities, and the evangelistic 
movement which was launched by the National Christian 
Council before ever Dr. Ambedkar made his first startling 
pronouncement has been warmly backed by Indian 
Christians throughout the country. 

The duty of the Christian forces is plain. In no case 
will they or can they be party to a sort of gigantic auction 
of souls. Ever since the present discussion broke out 
representative Christians have stated publicly over and 
over again that spiritual conversion is not a mere means 
to social advancement, whatever the social results of 


THE CHURCH AND THE SPANISH PEOPLE 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SPAIN 


; i account for the Spanish masses’ hatred of the 
Church, Protestants are surely mistaken in attri- 
buting it simply to the Inquisition. The Inquisition is 
a “living memory ” only in Protestant lands; if the 
Spanish masses are aware of it at all, it is through the 
literature diffused by foreign anti-clericalism; at a 
higher level, the Inquisition is one of the properties of the 
celebrated Black Legend, the second romantic version of 
Spain (the first being that of Gautier, Mérimée, Borrow, 
&e.), due chiefly to Verhecren, though used by certain 
exploiters of local colour within the Peninsula itself. 
But on the whole, the Inquisition is regarded and forgotten 
2s an abuse of Power, of little consequence in a country 
where Power has always been integral, unfettered in 
eny of its manifestations. 

It is its identification with Power which has made the 
Church hateful. It should never be forgotten that the 
Catholic Church in Spain has been for centuries, ever since 
the “ totalitarian State ” erected by the bureaucracy of 
Philip II, a State Church. Its history, therefore, 
resembles far more closely the history of the Protestant 
Churches, also identified with their respective States, 
than that of the Catholic Church in other lands. Its 
eredit has waxed and waned with that of the State; 
and the result in modern times is similar to the result of 
the same process in Protestant lands, a great indifference 
in matters purely religious. This indifference had no 
visible political consequences, so long as the Church was 
still politically invisible—so long, that is to say, as, 
firmly embedded in the block of Power, it deserved no 
special attention from the enemies of Power as a whole. 

In the latter days of the Monarchy, this block 
of Power still ostensibly intact, anti-clericalism found 
little or no expression in Spain: included in the total dis- 
credit of all State institutions, the Church was ignored by 
the masses, whilst to the intellectuals anti-clericalism 
appeared inclegant, and a matter of misplaced emphasis. 
When, however, the block of Power broke up_ hatred of 
the Church, as a possible survivor of this disruption, at 
once returned to actuality: as it always has, at every 
period in Spain when the elements of Power have dis- 
integrated, and the masses have seen their chance. 
“The Massacre of Monks” is in fact synonymous in 
Spain with political revolution: it is inspired by the 
same passion, entirely undifferentiated. The masses, 
whatever their religious opinions, hate in the monk not 
the representative of religion, but of the State. 





a 
the new spiritual dynamic may prove to be, 
plain that as the restlessness among the Untouchahj 
grows there will be more and more of them i 
themselves to the Churches to be taught. Already - 
is happening, and it is more than fortunate that , 
thorough study of the mass movements of the past a 
present has just been made by the Methodist Bisho 
J. W. Pickett (who will speak on the whole Subject ‘ 
a meeting in the Central Hall, Westminster on 
October 8th with the Archbishop of Canterbury i 
the chair). The Churches and the missions wil] 20 on 
steadily with their work in every part of India, offeriny 
the Gospel and showing in the practical ways of educatioy, 
medical help and social betterment what is meant by th 
love of Christ: They will have to face movements y 
groups and communities and not only by individygk 
and this will enormously strengthen the practical es 
for Christian union in India, for united communiti« 
will not join divided Churches, and only strongly organise 
Church life can supply the social discipline that the mas 
of new converts will need. 
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The exception is there to prove the rule. The heart of 
Catholic Revolt at the present day is Navarra, wher 
Catholicism has for a century identified itself with Carlisy, 
Carlism has been a force of opposition ; the result is that 
its ally, the Church, has never lost prestige. Th 
somewhat separatist, noli-me-tangere, factor in Carlism 
has also served to cement, as in other cases, the union 
of people and Church. The latter has pointed to the 
central Government as the cause of every evil, and gath- 
cred the benefits of all its mistakes; forced, as al 
minorities, to live on the defensive, it has maintained 
within its own ranks a high standard of decorum, unknown 
in the rest of Spain. The results are manifest today, 
when it is no exaggeration to say that the Church and 
people of Navarra are united in the struggle. Other 
signs of the same causes may ke discovered in the com- 
parative liberalism of the Catalin hierarchy, as well a 
in isolated gestures of the higher clergy during Primo ¢e 
Rivera’s dictatorship—at a time, that is to say, of factiow 
usurpation of Power. 

On the other hand, in the rest of Spain the story is 
quite different. There the Church, perpetually identified 
with Power, has shared in its diseredit and mistakes. 
The upper hierarchy and the Nunciature have never 
moved outside the limits of the Court and the wealthy 
class; so negligible have the others always appeared 
to the Church, that it had never troubled to effect the 
insurance afforded by a Catholic Centre or Left. The 
Primate of Spain, Cardinal Segura, persisted in this 
error even after the coming of the Republic, which 
eventually had no choice but to exile him, |The personnel 
of the Church had sunk to the same low level as thal 
obtaining in most subordinate Government services: 
indeed the secular clergy, in countless solitary villages, 
were a mere adjunct of Order—constituting, in othe 
words, a sort of supernumerary police. Rebel circulats 
have been found advising Commanding Officers to make 
personal enquiries, in the villages they may conquer, 
“from the Civil Guards or parish priest.” Often the 
latter was a son of the place, condemned to professional 
idleness by the religious indifference surrounding hit, 
but connected by family ties with the political and 
business life of the village. It is perhaps unnecessaly 
to develop this theme. In the Cathedral Chapter, 
so late as the cighteénth century, there were always 
one or two representatives of Letters, Music or Science: 
nowadays, the canons employ their leisure as the 
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istrators of absentee landlords. The confessor 
- ithy families, often secretary and estate-agent as 
Sai guaetes the first link in the chain which ends in 
jo ereat concerns as the Banco Urquijo. 
eral wonder, therefore, that Republican legislation, 
which took away from the Jesuits the right to teach or to 
live in communities, should have had little real effect 
on the habits of the moneyed class. With it, the influence 
of the Jesuits is still probably supreme ; though deprived 
of theit colleges (and though these never attained to 
their own, standard abroad), in the Press they controlled 
El Debate, undoubtedly the best paper on the Right, 
and one of the best in Spain, thanks to the editorship of 
p, Angel Herrera. This ‘devoted and energetic layman, 
reputed to be the Spanish Catholic of most influence 
with the Vatican, after leaving El Debate assumed the 
| ontrol Of Accién Catélica, the great social organisation 
which. also may be taken to obey Jesuit inspiration. 
The inglorious history of its corresponding political 
party, the C.E.D.A., whose command was given to 
(il Robles, is too recent to need repeating here: its 
tme nature, guessed already by the masses, was revealed 
after the February elections, when nearly all its members 


deserted to Falange Espanola, the militant Fascist party 
of today. 

So much for politics. In the intellectual field, the 
Church’s contribution is meagre indeed. One indisputabie 
national glory, the master of modern Arabists, Don 
Miguel Asin Palacios ; he belongs to the secular clergy. 
In the Orders, a certain amount of research work, of which 
the most important is that carried out in musical and 
liturgical history by the Benedictines. * On the lay side, 
a few great writers have been interested in Catholicism 
(the phrase is used to distinguish them from born Catholics 
—all Spaniards are born Catholics) ; some, like Unamuno, 
as traditionalists, others from esthetic considerations, 
such as Gabriel Mird. Amongst the younger generation 
nothing exists approaching the neo-catholicism of Massis 
and Maritaine in France. The brilliant review Cruz 
y Raya, though orthodox, is predominantly a manifesta- 
tion of Spanish paradox and conceptism. It is, moreover, 
Republican. In short, the Spanish intellectuals’ relation 
with the Church may be taken as typified by Azaiia’s 
own reminiscences, “* The Monks’ Garden,” the story 
of his education with the Augustinians of the Escorial ; 
a story of frustration and disenchantment. 


INFANTS IN ARMS 


By MICHAEL LANGLEY 


WYALFWAY along the Via dell’ Impero in Rome 

stands a grey-green bronze of one of the early 
(aesars. The majesty of that line is not specially 
emphasised ; there is no hint of imperial mission in 
the stance or expression of the figure. The suggestion 
is of a military and administrative tactician whose work 
lay in the pacification of the troubled and troublesome, 
whose object was to give subject peoples a place on the 
broad canvas of his extending provinces. 

In that unapologetic Italian way someone pulled a 
piece of boarding from a pile that I had been leaning 
against, and the hammering that was going on all down 
the Via dell’ Impero broke out immediately behind me. 
They were putting the finishing touches to a dais, where 
Signor Mussolini would stand to review the legions of 
Avanguardisti youth, brought to Rome from all parts of 
Italy for the eighth annual September gathering in the 
Campo Dux. And when next day I sat in a tribuna 
almost opposite Il Duce’s platform I noticed that the 
carpenters had done their work well. A semi-circle of 
seven steps covered with red felt led to the top of the dais. 
It was perfectly aligned with the pedestal of Caesar. 

In the wooden stands that stretched almost from the 
Piazza Venezia to the Coliseum the mothers and fathers 
and the sisters of Fascist youths waited to catch the 
eye of a son or a brother or friend, now standing at 
ease with 20,000 contemporaries somewhere behind the 
(oliscum. But the first concern was for Il Duce. At 
about the time when in Rome the chromium-plated 
coffee-urns are being worked at highest pressure and 
an occasional “five o'clock” is served, IL Duce stepped 
out of the Palazzo Venezia and led a group of the repre- 
sentatives of the Italian forces into the Via dell’ Impero. 
He marched with forceful dignity, keeping always along 
the white central line of traffie demarcation. His 
approach was greeted with wild applause. The Italians 
know what they want. Il Duce is there to respond, 
his right arm swinging at intervals into the Fascist 
salute, a national benediction. 

It is impossible not to recognise in Fascism a cult for 
the mobilisation of the most forceful elements in society. 
” It is my object to build a great and prosperous Italy ” 
(Mussolini), And, irrespective of at whose expense or at 
What cost of life, Italians are further reminded by the 
maxims which Mussolini has lately had written on the 


walls of village institutions all over Italy that in spite 
of “so many enemies” they have come out of the 
Abyssinian war with ‘so much glory.” But the real 
burden of these statements—the task of the develop- 
ment of the conquered territory which, Il Duce has 
stated, will give work to the nation for another fifty 
years—does not fall on men of Mussolini’s generation. 
It rests with the Avanguardisti, passing in review down 
the Via dell’ Impero. 

The leading contingents are mere children, Balilla 
Scouts, who remind one that a militarist training in 
Italy begins in the ranks of the Figli della Lupa, the 
children of the she-wolf, who descends upon the State- 
subsidised maternal fold, canvassing for god-children 
of between six and eight years. Good creature that 
she is, she reassures the old woman living in the Italian 
shoe that however many children she may have there 
is really plenty for them all to do. Nor does this secular 
enrolment diminish the child in the eyes of the 
Vatican. 

Turning towards the main body of the march I ob- 
served that it was led by five priests, the breasts of their 
vassocks brightened with a strip of decorations, the 
dreary effect of the soup-plate hat broken by a double 
band of gold braid. The militant legions followed, 
parade-ground snap stamping at the heels of processional 
grace. In the manipolo unit of roughly platoon strength 
they passed before the discerning eye of Il Duce. 

The Avanguardisti consist of Moschettieri, riflemen 
of 14 to 16 years; Mitragliert, machine-gunners of 
16 to 18; Marinaretti segnalatori e piloti, juniors taking 
a naval course; and the -Artiglieri e Mitraglieri into 
which the twelve-year-old signalmen and pilots graduate 
for a machine-gun and artillery training until at 18 
they join the Fascist Militia. 

The bulk of this parade belonged to the Moschettiert 


and Mitraglieri groups, representative detachments 
coming from the different towns: Venezia, Firenze, 


Piacenza, Grosseto, Littoria. ‘Bravo Littoria,’’— 
woman who had been reading aloud names from the 
black banners of standard-bearers gave special recog- 
nition to places which she associated with notable 
achievements or with her own friends. 

And to the “ Bravos” of thousands like 
young soldiers marched with more zeal than precision. 
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I had seen them in the evenings sauntering,; somewhat 
bewildered, on the Corso Umberto and the Via Nazionale. 
I had stopped to speak with two who had bought some 
miniature soldiers and a doll and were examining their 
anatomy on the steps of the Piazza di Spagna. Then, 
as now, these boys were in uniform, darkish green tunics, 
black forage caps, long plus fours which were tucked 
into strong brown boots. But the importance of this 
review had to some extent disciplined the youthful 
troops. Their strides, it was true, were of ungainly 
length, but the slope of rifles, carried on the right 
shoulder, was well kept. Some talked among themselves 
with retrained exuberance. Others laughed—a button 
flew into the road and raced round in a diminishing orbit. 

Then at a prearranged signal the columns halted. A 
detachment. of Marinaretti in sailor blue went into 
open formation at the foot of Il Duce’s rostrum. There 
they displayed their skill as signallers. The flags were 
red and yellow. The sun, struggling to keep above the 
white vault of the Victor Emmanuel monument smiled 
graciously on a flutter of arms and colour. In almost 
submarine depths of shadow the minds of the Marinaretti 
unfolded in code. The sun translated their message 
into carnival. 

Uninitiated onlookers were spellbound. There is a 
certain mystery in signalling. Besides mass performances 
by armed forces are becoming ever more elevating to the 
neo-tribal multitude. 


ib the cottage which I rented furnished during the 

summer months of last year was a room that gave me 
pleasure above all the others. It was upstairs: long, 
lofty and whitewashed. Heavy oak beams ran across 
and through the walls on some errand unknown to me ; 
strange, crooked doors gave entrance to shallow, empty 
cupboards. The small window, framed in a constellation 
of jessamine flowers, looked across fields to the westering 
sun; and on fine evenings, as the shadows became long 
and flattened, the thin, pungent scent of the flowers would 
drift through the open window and mingle with the 
resinous sweetness of the apple boughs that burned with 
a dull red grace on the open hearth. 

Entering this room on the day of my arrival at the 
cottage, I was puzzled by a faint murmuring sound that 
seemed to come from a certain patch of wall on the right 
of the window; a sound like the humming of telegraph 
wires played upon by a faint breeze. I put my ear to the 
wall. The sound floated, clear and distinct, rising and 
falling like the bellying of a sail beneath a capricious wind. 

Looking out of the window, I could see a knot of bees 
clustered against the wall below the sill—a knot that 
swelled, broke, thinned to a dark trickle. Every now and 
again a bee would fly up, enter one of the bending stellate 
flowers, and return again. Then I saw that between tim- 
bering and brick was a small hole which the bees were 
exploring one by one—the entrance to their nest in the 
wall. 

One evening shortly before sunset I wandered upstairs 
and into the room with no very definite purpose in mind. 
Crossing to the window, I opened the casement to its 
fullest extent, and, taking my handkerchief from my 
pocket, persuaded some four or five bees that were crawling 
bemusedly up the inner side of the window pane to trans- 
fer themselves to my raft, and from thence to the opening. 
This done, I looked round the room for some other means 
of whiling away the time. In one corner stood a cabinet 
gramophone. Idly I lifted the lid, put in a needle, and 
gave the winding handle a few turns. 


MOZART AND HONEY 


By JOHN RAYNOR 
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And these boys were indeed armed. . The Mitragi»: 
columns carried their own light machine-guns The 
too, had something to show. Flinging themselves 4 %, 
on the tarmac they proceeded to dismantle their Wea ity 
... “Antonio, what are you doing—pulling the thing 
to pieces?” ... “We have to—to put j 
again.” ... And no sooner were the 
reassembled than the most deafening volley of oun 
rattled all down the Via dell’Impero. The hansaait 
of the workmen of a day before receded to a Plaintiy 
tapping. The potential destructive power of each Weapy 
was branded into a hundred matchboard targets, shatter 
by blank charges. 

The echoes died, Il Duce swung his arm in salute 
The march went on until in the rear of the Avanguardisi 
he picked up the step of a military march which playa 
him back to the doors, up the stairs, out on to the balcony 
of the Palazzo Venezia. ¢ 

The band stopped. The cries of Rome for its leader 
fell to a whisper. In a word II Duce reminded his felloy. 
countrymen that they had seen that the youth of th 
nation was prepared. So it was with the whole of Italy. 
The admiration of thousands was focussed on a single 
man whose most precious virtue was an ability to dry 
on the ready vitality of the Italians and to return it ¢ 
a rate of interest which provided from the first an inca. 
culable factor in the assessment of the relations of total. 
tarian with democratic power. 






































I remembered having seen an album of records lying, 
neglected and dusty, on a shelf of one of the otherwise 
empty cupboards. I fetched it and began to turn over 
the pages. I came across some ancient, rather wom 
records of the Mozart Piano Concerto in A. It seemed the 
right musie for this room—pure and limpid as cold water, 
Before putting it on, I went over to the window and 
stretched my head out until my shoulders were touching 
the window frame. There streamed up to me from the 
cooling earth a distillation of heavy scents : a mingling 
of jessamine, tobacco plant, stacked cornsheaves, and the 
bitter rancour of a smouldering bonfire in a neighbouring 
garden plot. The air was thick with the mystery ofa 
summer day’s death ;_ still with the fall of evening. 

I turned again to the darkening room and put on the 
first movement, music serene and placid as a rippled 
pool. The notes fell into the evening air with the calm 
assurance of a child singing himself to sleep ; phrase 
detached themselves like soap-bubbles from a pipe and 
floated, tranquilly iridescent, upon the quietness that 
underlay the room. But with the opening of the Andante 
there came a faint, deepening unrest: laughter was 
charged with the deeper hue of tears ; shadows gathered 
themselves in the corners of the room. Through the 
open window the acrid bonfire-smoke puffed, stagnant 
and menacing. From the music rose the question: 
Whither the spirit of man? The room became heavy 
with the sadness of interrupted joy; harsh with the 
lament of Icarus. For the last time the music attempted 
to rise; sank back into the exhaustion of despair. 

Upon this blackness the last movement broke with 
a blaze of light; a coloured rocket cleaving the dark: 
ness. Strings and piano strove together in an ecstasy of 
mounting sound. The spirit of man rose again, refreshed, 
from the dark waters, soared, a bright urgent flame, 
higher and higher, from climax to climax, until it broke 
against the sharp spear-points of the stars. 

The room was very dark, very still. I went to the 
window and looked out. Below in the garden, the 
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oss WAS pricked by the soft glimmering shapes of 






























TAsliey: 
. ec flowers, and against the greenish glow that 
$ dom, dil remained in the western sky the tubular, star- 
eapons, MF chaped jessamine blossoms were etched sharply black, 
‘ thing gijhouettes eut in iron. 
gether ; [ shut the window, left the room, and went downstairs 
iMents MH into the garden. The closed pane, reflecting the sun’s 
gunn MM afterglow, Was 2 green-glinting mirror, upon whose 
Metiny MM placid surface flickered the black dots of one or two 
aintive MM jylated bees. Over the powder-blue fields beyond the 
vea 4 roof, a new MOON Was Tising. 
ha tiled rool, ps 2 , 
Yesterday, I went to tea with the owners of the cottage. 

Salute, MH 4 bitter wind tore through the bare branches of the elms 
ardisti HH slong the roadside as I stepped ‘off the bus and made 
Dlayed my way across the muddy field to the garden gate. 
alcony IM Gratefully I marked the leaping flames of the kitchen 

fre, the bright, singing kettle, the cloudy lamplight, 
leader HH 5 | walked up the path. 
elloy. = We sat down to tea. My hostess pushed an irregu- 
Of the #F jarly shaped honeycomb towards me. 
Italy, “Do you remember the bees?” she said. ‘“ We 
Single thought they were getting rather a nuisance, so we 
draw pulled out the nest. David got stung twice, you know. 
| it at HF Wasn't it awful? Besides, we thought the honey’d be 
incal- HF pice, We didn’t expect to find so much, though.” 
total: {took a knife and cut into the comb. From the 





mutilated cells the thin, fragrant honey poured. There 
broke upon my inner ear fragments of tune; jumbled 
swatches of melody, pure and crystal-clear ; the remem- 
brance of hushed waves of sound frozen to stillness in 
the breaking. I’or a moment i could not place them. 
Then I remembered, and was suddenly glad that we 
were having tea downstairs. 
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TWise 
ove In the Night 
wor 
dl the & uEN the pillowed head instead of sleeping ponders 
rater, i be night is given shape by noises half expected 
pr And freed from untrue light imagination wanders 
ching To find the shape of life in violence recollected. 
1 the J The tower clock in striking tells not of time so clearly 
gling (§ When on the air we breathe impinge those bronze vibrations 
d the JB Asof the lives we lead and ways we cherish dearly 
uring f Suaken by sudden fears and wounding revelations ; 
of a ; 
Asof those shocks of pleasure, a phrase, an act forbidden, 
That an infant hoarded up, his secret and his treasure, 
1 the Guides to later conduct, clues to wisdom hidden, 
ipled FF truer than clocks or calendars as rules by which to measure. 
calm : 
rases fe >artling here a folded thought, an impulse uninvited, 
and Streets away an engine screams, starting for the west, 
that At the tremor nerves respond, as a bulb when lighted 
alle Suddenly reveals a room whose existence was unguessed. 
Was  Bya parting, by a journey, by adventure yet unknown 
ered HF Though already understood by a shadow cast ahead 
the f Nediscern in part the pattern of the lives we lead alone 
nant i Faithful to designs bequeathed us by the dead. 
= Etemity’s blue flesh seen through a cloud in tatters 
CaNY TF Voices in : “ill: it ne - : a iat 
the — a villa garden, and an open door, 
ted Wy a moment seem familiar, then the vision scatters, 
p Memory seems to seize on something somehow known before. 
with And the future is the past in the head upon the pillow, 
ark: te eye rests on a landscape where the heart will throb, 
y of ff Shouse by a canal, a white wall, and a willow, 
hed, Remembering what has not happened . . . Do you hear a sob? 
= Webleed from others’ wounds ; for our own the styptic 
poke IF Is not time, no healer for the heart that grieves, 
But resistance to surprise and acceptance of the cryptic : 
s Aud now the night wind sighs abruptly in the leaves, 
¢ 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


“FFNHE B.B.C. invites applications for the appointmenz 
of a Director of Talks.” ...He who runs 
may read this invitation, and he who reads may apply. 


Well, what about it? Age, not less than 35. This 
suits me. Minimum starting salary £1,200. Not at 


all bad. Qualifications: ‘‘candidates must have a 
knowledge of world affairs, be well read and have a 
wide range of contacts.’”’ 1. Knowledge of world affairs. 
I have listened to B.B.C. talks ever since the days 
when you put spongy clappers to your ears. 2. Reading. 
I have read the plays of Shakespeare, the whole of 
Harnack’s History of Dogma, large chunks of Das Kapital, 
and smaller, though meatier, fragments of Kant. I have 
read nearly every one else of note except Tasso, whom 
I am keeping for my old age. I also read The Listener, 
The Radio Times, and World Radio. I cannot be caught 
out in the matter of reading. 3. Contacts. A high 
proportion of the leading figures who broadcast talks 
are personally known to me. I once suggested something 
for a talk about art in which a friend of mine acted as 
the booby, and had to say that he could make nothing 
of art, ancient or modern. 

“The work demands imagination, an open mind, 
balanced and sober judgement, and a capacity for leader- 
ship and stimulation.”” You earn your minimum starting 
salary. And I dare say that if you knew how to cure 
stammering, or a few Yogi tricks about deep breathing, 
you would not find it amiss. Also a wide experience 
of cough lozenges would be a great help. Also a certain 
familiarity with the Sunday School manner. I have 
an open mind. Consider how I am weighing up the 
pros and cons of my fitness for the job. I have a balanced 
and sober judgement ; otherwise I should not be deciding 
in this balanced and sober way that I have the qualities 
necessary for the work. I also have the capacity for 
making instant decisions. I should know at once 
when to switch a man off. Leadership and stimulation. 
Every one has these qualities nowadays. I read a good 
many testimonials. I have never come across anyone 
who was not a good leader and a good stimulus. Indeed 
you get these qualities by passing the London Matric- 
ulation examination, as every employer knows. If 
you have not passed this examination, you watch the 
staff of Selfridge’s—leaders, every one of them—or 
you go to a psycho-analyst, or you join the Groups. 
Within a week I should be stimulating every one at 
Broadcasting House; within a month, I should have 
changed all the internal decoration of the building. 

I have a good many other qualifications up my sleeve. 
I will keep them for the interview; a right and left- 
hander for the heavy-weights present. There are some 
people whom it would be impertinent to lead or stimulate. 
Princes of the Blood, the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and Westminster, Cabinet Ministers talk at times. 
Clearly, a certain amount of blandness and savoir faire 
must be wanted. And is there an entertainment allow- 
ance ? 

I think I have summed it up in an open-minded way. 
I might add a few quotations to show my reading 
(“where from all these voices there is peace,” and so 

I might suggest a few good candidates for broad- 
casting. Polonius; but he is a regular feature. Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern; but they already take most 
Hippocleides ; not to be relied upon 


on). 


of the duologues, 
for television. 
Yet, anyone as gifted as the B.B.C. requires might as 
well wait for the next vacancy in the Governorship of the 
Bank of England; the starting salary might be larger, 
He might become the abbot of a Trappist monastery, 


Or the Delphic Oracle. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT’S CHANCES 


By D. W. 


Tue Chicago Tribune, which daily assures its eight hundred 
thousand readers that it is the greatest newspaper in the 
world, has taken to warning them that they have so many 
days left to save their country. The number of days is cal- 
culated back from the election, the method of saving being 
the election of Governor Landon. 

From Europe, given the validity of the Tribune's fears, it 
may well seem that the United States is doomed, as Mr. 
Roosevelt is sure to be re-elected. Yet from an American 
standpoint it is by no means certain that the readers of the 
Chicago Tribune are being called to a forlorn hope. The first 
foree making for Republican revival is just that economic 
recovery that might seem one of Mr. Roosevelt's most obvious 
assets. An acute student of the American political mind told 
‘me a day or two ago, ** Any man with a job and fifty dollars 
is a natural Republican. He may have been down and out 
last year, but he is already worrying about the National Debt.” 
There are millions of men and women, down and out recently, 
who now have jobs and a few dollars saved, who are less 
likely to thank Mr. Roosevelt for getting them the job and 
the dollars than to worry about the price of their rehabilitation. 
They may also doubt. with some reason, whether there is 
any connexion between recovery and the policy of the Roose- 
velt administration, but that is not their real reason for 
turning from the New Deal to the Grand Old Party. For 
seventy years, since the end of the Civil War, the Republican 
party has been the party of most prosperous and semi- 
prosperous people. It still is—and an organisation that 
twelve months ago had, as a wit put it, as much public influence 
as the Morticians’ Union is now in a position to challenge, 
with reasonable hope of success, an administration headed 
by a man almost worshipped three years ago and enthusias- 
tically admired and trusted two years ago. 

The Republicans have determined to make their campaign 
on one main issue—public extravagance. How much has 
been added to the National Debt under Mr. Roosevelt is a 
question bitterly fought over. and its computation depends 
on calculations of ** recoverable ©’ expenditure that naturally 
differ according to the party faith of the computers. But no 
one denies that there have been immense expenditures, un- 
precedented in peace time, and few deny that the improvised 
organisations have wasted a good deal of money. To list 
Greek dialects, to count trees, to teach * dramatics ” to the 
unemployed are not necessarily foolish ways of spending 
public money (if the theory that relief without work is evil 
be sound), but they can be made to seem absurd. Moreover, 
the lack of a trained civil service, the constant intrusion of 
political motives or the appearance of political motives, the 
inconsistencies of a general economic policy that too often 
has not let its right hand know what its left hand is doing, all 
provide plenty of ammunition for skilled political marksmen. 

Yet, despite Republican hopes, it is likely that Mr. Roose- 
velt will be returned. As so often happens, some of the credit 
for that victory will go to sides of the administration that its 
most creditable friends would rather veil from the public 
gaze. Republicans, and not only Republicans, have made 
great play with the activities of the Postmaster-General, Mr. 
James A. Farley, late head of the New York Boxing Commission 
and Chairman of the Democratic National Committee—that 
is, head of the whole party organisation. In his own sphere 
Mr. Farley is a master of the arts of organising a political 
machine, and friends and enemies alike admit that he has 
worked wonders in the past four years. For the first time 
since the Civil War the Democrats are better organised and 
better disciplined than their enemies. The Federal ard State 
patronage (both vastly swollen) have been rigorously used, for 
Mr. Farley has no pedantic notions of abstract efficiency or 
justice to hinder him. He is a good Democrat and he likes 
to see that good Democrats get their chance to ** feed at 
the public trough,” to use a coarse American metaphor. Two 
Irish officials of the old régime were once discussing patronage, 
and one said, ** Celervs paribus I always give a job to a 
friend.” Said the other, ** Ceteris paribus be damned.” Mr. 
Farley might say, ** Them’s my sentiments.” 
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gain. The gain is made more certain by the Collapse of 
Republican organisation over great areas. It js gene bh 
3 e ; Tally 
agreed that the election will be decided by the vote of th 
five great industrial States, New York, Pennsylvania Ohin 
Michigan and Hlinois, and those States > Ww hao 
ig an ‘hose States may well be cartie 
by the activity of the great city machines. The city Machin, 
that are in good working order, like the admirably oily 
Kelly-Nash machine in Chicago, are Democratic, Whik 
such old Republican organisations as the Mellon Maching 
in Pittsburgh and the Maschke machine in Cleveland are in 
poor shape, and even Philadelphia is uneasy. It js tn, 
that Tammany is out of power in New York and is Tesenthy 
of the actions of the President, but Mayor La Guardia, , 
nominal Republican, is friendly to Mr. Roosevelt, 

One cause for uneasiness may worry Mr. Farley. Th 
very powerful Catholic vote in the great cities may be le 
astray by Mr. Al Smith on one side and by Father Coughii 
on the other. But the once idolised * Al” has alienaty 
millions of supporters by his alliance with the egregious 
Liberty League, the most maladroit propaganda body iy 
American history, and Father Coughlin is too erratic, anj 
his candidate, Congressman Lemke, too obscure, to cary 
much weight. Should the election be close, the votes giva 
to Lemke might (if all taken from Mr. Roosevelt) elect \f, 
Landon, but as the Lemke voters may come from eithe 
side, they may and probably will cancel out. 

Yet it should be remembered that if Mr. Roosevelt is 1. 
elected, it will not be mainly because of the greater or les 
efficiency of city or rural ** machines.” It will be becaus 
he has impressed the American man in the street with th 
belief that he really cares about him. The dislike of the 
President in the ranks of upper-class Americans may wel 
strike a European visitor as fantastic. Stalin could hardy 
be denounced with more heat and hate than is a President 
who belongs by birth and training to the American aris 
tocracy. No doubt some of that hate is due to the feeli 
that Mr. Roosevelt is a renegade, but more of it is due toa 
subconscious realisation that the days of the divine rig 
of the business man are over. As long as Mr. Roosevelt 
is in the White House, the memory of the dreadful spriy 
of 1933 will be painfully alive. A class that thought itsel 
‘on top of the world” suddenly found its world roeckiy 
perilously on its foundations and had to cry for help. I 
got the help and naturally finds it difficult to forgive it 
rescuer. It might very well object to the cost of the rescue, 
it might very well assert that the methods of resuscitatia 
were ill-chosen and worse applied, but, fundamentally, it i 
pride as much as pocket that is hurt by the existence i 
the Roosevelt administration and by the possibility that i 
will be returned to power. 

The hostility of the rich to the administration is reflected 
in an overwhelming Press support for Mr. Landon, and it 
the open or silent exodus from the Democratic party o 
many of its wealthiest and most respectable elements. Iti 
possible (to me it is more than possible) that this hate d 
the rich for the administration will help, not hurt, Mr 
Roosevelt. To millions of plain Americans who remem 
1933, the present rage of the rich will be an endorsemetl 
of the administration. These plain people felt that the 
had been betrayed by the ruling business class in whith 
they had put blind trust. They may love Mr. Roosevel 
for the enemies he has made. This may be an irration 
motive, but it is a strong one and, as the patron saint of th 
Republican party reminded some critics, God must love 
the plain people since he made so many of them. Thes 
Roosevelt voters in November may not vote intelligenth; 
but there will be millions of them. Mr. Landon is, by origi 
much mere a man of the people than is Mr. Roosevelt, bi 
the workers and the farmers may judge the candidates by 
their friends and enemies. Mr. Landon’s friends may hut 
him; Mr. Roosevelt’s enemies will help him. 
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The Ballet 















York, Ballet at Sadler's Wells 

alienaty ‘demic of vicarious tarantism, commonly called balleto- 
Oliticiag, Ta ¢P shows no signs of abating, and there was a packed 
than thy — greet the return of the Sadler's Wells Ballet to their 
S€ Of the ire on Tuesday night. If one felt that the applause 
Beneralh hese who have been “ bitten,” had in it something more 
e of the a hysteria than of true enthusiasm—which includes dis- 
Ohi pe and a sense of proportion as well as enjoyment— 
> Cate po was a great deal in this performance deserving of the 
naching o est praise, and I shall not put least among these excellences 
IY i the playing of the orchestra. It is common form in one school 
iy t hallet-criticism to belittle the part that music plays in the 
machin im ° 





Bullet. But, after all, the fact that it is danced to good music 
and not to trivial hack-stuff, is one of the things that differ- 
entiates Ballet as an art from the entertainments that go 
under the same name in pantomime or music-hall. So it is a 
good thing that we have Mr. Constant Lambert and _ his 
orchestra to remind us that, whatever may be done elsewhere, 
it is possible to have ballet-music well played, and that its 
good performance enhances the pleasure of those who are not 
xo tone-deaf as to be unable to distinguish a good performance 
fom a bad one. ‘Tuesday’s programme was, like most first- 
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oo nights, designed to deploy the full resources of the Company, 
tie ¢ though it hardly afforded an adequate opportunity for the 
k “a corps de ballet. I hope this does not mean that Miss de Valois 





jsaiming at turning the dancers into a collection of soloists— 
a proceeding which, much praised in some quarters, has so 
adversely affected the ensemble of Colonel de Basil's Company. 
The corps de ballet is the backbone of the classical style. Its réle 
may be humble, but without a high degree of perfection in its 
performance the virtuosities of the ballerina have no setting 
and become like the performance of a fine fiddler with a bad 
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“a orchestral accompaniment, In one of the many recent books 
of them Ballet it is stated that, despite weaknesses in the corps de 
y vel ballet, Les Sylphides when danced by a certain trio of soloists 
hardh(y “aunot be surpassed. So complete a misunderstanding of 
esideni ig the fundamentals would be laughed out of court if the critic 
n arc Were writing of any other art. I hope, therefore, that no 
feeling attempt will be made at Sadler's Wells to create a company 
re toa! Soloists at the expense of discipline and precision in the 
» right "PS de ballet. 
osevelt Not that there was evidence of any slackness in what was 
spriy shown of the corps de ballet. The dances of the peasants 
t iti aud of the bridesmaids in Baiser de la Fée, and of the Mirlitons 
ocking in Casse Noisette (for which, for some reason, a new décor 
Ip. if Was provided, though the not so very old one was good 
ive is 20ugh) were done with an admirable precision, Only 
rescue “ety careful preparation could have secured the exactness 
itating ©~With which dancers, orchestra and electrician collaborated 
it i to produce that surprising and beautiful final tableau in 
nce i SMavinsky’s ballet exactly on the beat. 
hat it There has been no important addition to the principals. 
Miss Margot Fonteyn remains the outstanding dancer and 
flected = Well on the way to becoming a genuine ballerina, That 
nd inf “Le showed some anxiety in the performance of the pas de 
ty o deur from Aurora’s Wedding was only natural: for was she 
Iti Bt being put to one of the severest of tests without the 
ate ig istance of working up to the climax, without scenery or 
Mt other dancers than her partner? Elsewhere she was able 
emda © display better her command of a flowing line and her 
emets “Use of character. Even so her dancing of this exacting 
they Blece, if a little rigid, had the right nobility of style. Miss 
whit ‘ary Honer showed herself an attractive and a very rhyth- 
seve <Mical dancer in Casse Noisette. 
tional It was, in one sense, Mr. Ashton’s evening, for he had two 
of the ballets in the programme. Baiser de la Fée is an astonishing 
love teation in modern terms of the classical style, and, if 
Thee “Metimes the movements are less than wholly graceful 
ently, (for instance the curious turns in Mr. Harold Turner's solo), 





the pieee as a whole is very successful. Facade calls for no 


rigit, 







bt Teservations at all. It is a brilliant piece of burlesque and, 
5 by “like most burlesques, it remains av funny at the fiftieth 
hur Performance as at the first. It has, oo, a genuine English 





favour which is none the worse for being derived from the 
muste-hall, DyNeELEY Hussey, 








STAGE AND SCREEN 





The Cinema 


«The Song of Freedom.” At the Plaza ———“‘Anthony Adverse.” 
At the Tivoli 


The Song of Freedom is the story of Zinga, a black Lendon 
dockhand, who, unknown to himself, is the descendant of a 
seventeenth-century “ Queen ” of Cassanga, an island off the 
West Coast. All he has inherited is a crude medallion and a 
few bars of a song, handed down from father to son. Born in 
London he remains an exile at heart, passionately longing for 
some knowledge of his home. A _ distinguished musical 
impresario hears him singing in a publie-house, trains him and 
makes him a famous singer, but on the first night of an opera 
founded on The Emperor Jones he meets an anthropologist 
who recognises ‘“‘the king song” of Cassanga and the 
medallion. Cassanga, he tells Zinga, is a poor impoverished 
place. White men have not been allowed to land, and the 
island is ruled by witch doctors. Zinga and his wife set out 
immediately with the idea of helping the people and—alas ! 
for the inconsistencies of this tale—bringing them the blessings 
of white civilisation. At first the witch doctor's influence is 
too strong, Zinga’s wife. who has watched a forbidden rite— 
the shadow of Hollywood has fallen across the screen—is 
condemned to death, and only at the last moment does Zinga 
remember ** the king’s song ~ and establish his authority, for 
luckily these curious islanders seem to have as strong an 
instinct for hereditary rule as members of the White Rose 
League. Apart from the profound beauty of Miss Elisabeth 
Welch and Mr. Robeson’s magnificent singing of inferior 
songs, I find it hard to say in what the charm of this 
imperfect picture lies. The direction is distinguished but not 
above reproach, the story is sentimental and absurd, and yet 
a sense stays in the memory of an unsophisticated mind 
fumbling on the edge of simple and popular poetry. The best 
scenes are the dockland scenes, the men returning from work, 
black and white in an easy companionship free from any 
colour bar, the public-house interiors, dark faces pausing at 
tenement windows to listen to Zinga’s songs, a sense of 
nostalgia. There are plenty of faults even here, sentiment 
too close to sentimentality, a touch of “* quaintness” and 
patronage, but one is made aware all the time of what Mann 
alls “the gnawing surreptitious hankering for the bliss of 
the commonplace ™, the general exile of our class as well as 
the particular exile of the African. 

But evervthing goes badly wrong when Zinga reaches 
Africa, the fabulous island where the witch doctors speak 
Biblical English (** The heart of Mandingo is heavy because 
you come”). That is not an authentic situation, for the 
part of Africa untouched by white influence is minute. If 
we were to take the film seriously, it should have been to 
a white colony that Zinga returned, a colony of the half- 
educated like Sierra Leone where the teaching must be 
stopped at a point not governed by the pupil's capacity 
but by the Government's policy. There, rather than in a 
fairy-tale primitive island, lies the real dramatic situation, 
but I doubt whether it could have been resolved as happily 
and easily. A few bars of a * king’s song *’ would not abolish 
the bounce and the subservience, the contempt and the 
laughter. 

Anthony Adverse goes on too long, otherwise it might 
have been the funniest film since The Crusaders, with 
its lyrical captions taken from old silent days: 
“Thus an unwanted child was given a name, and for ten 
years heard it spoken only by the good sisters and his kindly 


over 


teacher, Father Xavier.” The sexual chronology — is 
curious. I am still puzzled by the dreadful child in an Eton 


oe) 


jacket who was waiting unexpectedly to call Anthony * father 
at the end of his wanderings, for Anthony, who married his 
wife secretly one morning, mislaid her before noon and 
only saw her again after seven vears: a fishy situation which 
perhaps our film censors have unduly obscured. But most I 
welcomed our old friend Pedro de Cordoba, with his weaving 
tortoise head, who crops up in odd unexplained ways in 
Havana and West Africa wearing a cowl, and who dies at 
Jast on his back in the mud, his flippers feebly waving, his odd 
receding mouth opening and shutting, a masterly interpreta- 
tion of Miss Potter's Ptolemy Tortoise. Grauam GREENE, 
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Industrial Design 
The Building Exhibition 

Tue keynotes of the Building Exhibition (now open at 
Olympia) may be said to be Light and Silence. No less than 
three firms are exhibiting what are described as glass bricks. 
These differ from the lights commonly let into pavements 
(and occasionally used in walls and roofs of modern buildings) 
in being built up of two parts cemented together, with a 
partial vacuum between. The advantage of this construction 
lies in the improved insulation against heat and cold which 
it gives. One of the drawbacks of such exceptionally large 
expanses of window as are being increasingly demanded and 
provided today is the amount of heat lost through them in 
cold-weather and the consequently higher cost of keeping 
the buildings warm. The insulation given by these new 
bricks with their partial vacuum is roughly the same as that 
of a nine-inch brick wall; and the proportion of light trans- 
mitted varies from 75 to 85 per cent., according to the pattern 
moulded on their surface. 

There is still scope for improvement in the design of 
these patterns, but on the whole the effect inside a room 
or passage is extremely pleasant: the light is agreeably 
soft, and, with certain forms of construction, the amount 
of opaque material between the bricks can be reduced to 
almost unnoticeable proportions. Translucent walls of this 
kind will only be enjoyed by those who are prepared to build 
their houses in the modern way, by which the weight of the 
walls is carried by the floors and not vice versa; but, in any 
case, it seems evident that the day of the structural timber 
floor with all its disadvantages of creaks, dust-traps and inflam- 
mability is drawing to an end. Wood on top—by all means ; 
but let the base be impervious to fire, dirt, damp and decay. 

And this brings us to the question of noise, which can be such 
a bugbear with solid floors if steps be not taken to guard against 
it. The National Physical Laboratory shows in the Gallery 
of the Main Hall a series of models demonstrating what these 
steps may be. This is the right sort of exhibit, making an 
immediate appeal to small boys of every age and either sex, 
where buttons may be pressed at no expense and exciting 
things happen inside glass cases. Noise in buildings can be 
transmitted in two ways: by air, or through the structurai 
fabric itself. It may be amplified by the fortuitous presence 
of anything which acts as a sounding-board, but reduced if 
the vibrations of this can be damped down in any way. Asa 
parallel to the nuisance of a typewriter or other noisy machine, 
the N.P.L. have two cases, each containing a small electric 
motor which can be started by pressing a button. In one 
the motor is fixed direct to the floor; in the other to a base 
mounted on springs. Separate earphones allow a comparison: 
of the results to be made. An extension of this principle is 
shown by cases in which a number of little boots descend 
heavily on concrete floors, one fixed, two others ‘‘ floating.” 

This is an apt and accurate representation of the means 
that can be taken to combat what has proved to be one of the 
greatest disadvantages of flat life—sounds from a floor above 
penetrating to the flats below. No solution to the analogous 
problem of sound-penetration through partition walls is 
presented here: either the N.P.L. or the Building Research 
Station has already announced that no completely satisfactory 
substitute for mere mass and weight can be found, although 
much can be done by the use of sound-absorbent materials 
on the surfaces of the walls. Other models demonstrate the 
effect of these last in such places as ventilating ducts and 
between doubly-glazed windows. The lead in sound insula- 
tion given by the N.P.L. is followed on many stands through- 
out the exhibition where a number of different substances 
and systems (proof against heat and cold, as well as sound) 
can be seen. 

One which must be specially mentioned is ‘‘ Semtex,” a 
plastic rubber material, produced by the Dunlop Rubber 
Company. The value of a waterproof preparation of rubber 
which can be mixed and applied like cement should be 
considerable, not only for floors but also for other purposes 
where resilience or sound-absorption is required. The makers 
claim high adhesive qualities for ** Semtex,” which should still 
further extend its usefulness. It can be made in a large 
number of colours. 

GEOFFREY BOUMPEREY,. 


——— 


Vingt ans Apres 
[D’un correspondant parisien] 


On parle de plus en plus de dévaluation. La Menace ¢ 
persistera tant que l’équilibre du budget sera Fompu pay 
un nombre respectable de milliards. Le gouvernement, jj 
est vrai, tout en engageant de nouvelles dépenses, se defend 
toujours de vouloir dévaluer ; il préfére “* aligner la monnaie” 
Que ce soit dévaluation ou alignement, les résultats en seront 
les mémes. L’un d’eux sera sans doute une diminution 
du nombre de voyageurs 4 l’étranger. La baisse de la livte 
avait produit un renversement sur la Manche. Moins 
d’Anglais venaient en France, beaucoup plus de Francais 
allaient en Angleterre. Aujourd’hui encore la week-end 
i Londres est possible pour les bourses modestes. On n’ayait 
jamais tant entendu parler frangais 4 la réléve de la garde 
au palais de St. James ou dans les autocars de Hampton 
Court. S’il n’en est plus ainsi dans un proche avenir, » 
sera fort regrettable. 

Certes, on ne peut voir grand’chose en fin de semaine ¢ 
un séjour aussi bref peut laisser de fausses impressions, 
Mais l’Angleterre attire. Une visite en améne une autr. 
Aprés Londres c’est la province, Stratford-on-Avon, Ig 
lacs, les cathédrales. Beaucoup de Frangais sont dayis 
que plus on a vu de l’Angleterre, plus on voudrait en voir, 
Cest précisément ‘Yopinion d’un mien ami qui vient dy 
rester cing mois. Avant la guerre il y passait la moitié 
de Tannée. Il n’y était pas retourné depuis. C'est dire 
qu'il y trouva bien du changement. 

Du cédte matériel, expliquait-il, cela ne létonna guér, 
L’énergie électrique partout et le téléphone également, 
TYautomobile a Ja portée de tous, le développement intense 
des transports sur route, l’exploitation rationnelle des chemin; 
de fer, de grands immeubles 4 Londres au licu hotel 
particuliers, les vastes ceintures d’habitations suburbaines— 
les journaux Yavaient préparé pour tout cela. C’est du 
cété moral que vint la surprise. 

“Il m’a semblé, disait-il, que les Anglais eux-mémes ne 
se rendent pas toujours compte des transformations résultant 
de la guerre. Pour moi, vingt ans d’absence les soulignaient, 
J’ai cru constater une diminution des libertés individuelles, 
et une augmentation des pouvoirs bureaucratiques. 

“De mon temps—c’est-a-dire TDavant-guerre—quand je 
débarquais en Angleterre je ressentais une impression (aise 
et de retenue inconnue ailleurs en Europe. Pas de cris, 
pas de barriéres, peu d’uniformes, une douane_bénigne, 
On comprenait tout de suite la portée de lexpression: To 
feel at home. Maintenant s’il n’y a pas plus de bruit et 
guére plus d’uniformes il y a des barriéres canalisant les 
Britanniques d’un cété et les étrangers de lautre, l’arrivant 
peut étre soumis 4 un interrogatoire serré, tandis que des 
douaniers sévéres flairent la soie partout. De mon temps, 
aussi, mes amis se moquaient des Frangais avec leur paperasse 
bureaucratique. IIs se vantaient de ne subir aucune ingérence 
dans leur vie privée en dehors d’une déclaration annuelle 
pour limpét sur le revenu et une feuille de recensement pat 
décade. Aujourd’hui ils ne pourraient plus se vanter, la 
Chambre des Lords ne consacrait-elle pas toute une séance 
il y a deux mois a la discussion du ‘ fardeau imposé 4 I'in- 
dustrie et au commerce sous la forme de questionnaires 4 
remplir pour l’administration.’ ” 

Mon ami poursuivit: ‘Tout cela, direz-vous, est bien 
génant mais ne représente au fond que la ran¢gon du progrés. 
C’est possible. Néanmoins cela représente tout un_boule- 
versement pour ceux qui, comme moi, restaient imbus des 
traditions de Angleterre victorienne, jalouse de cette maison 
qui était the Englishman’s castle et fiére de ses tribunaut 
devant lesquels il était loisible & chacun de porter la caus 
John Bull versus Regina. Or, j'ai découvert & ma grande 
surprise que la loi sur les loteries a été amendée pour pe 
mettre T'examen des correspondances particuliéres, et jai 
entendu un juge expliquer, & ma stupéfaction, que le Parle 
ment tend a créer de véritables tribunaux administratifs 
statuant sans aucun recours. Voila ot je ne retrouve plus 
ma vieille Angleterre.” 

Nous convinmes par la suite que méme si T’Angleterre 4 
évolué dans le sens indiqué,:le reste de PEurope a évolué 
encore plus loin. Donec, relativement, elle représente toujours 
pour notre continent le summum des libertés. “ En effet, 
tout est relatif,” concéda mon ami, 
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Fur Coats for Animals 

To a holiday camp, in Sussex, for town children, a farmer 
brought rabbit or two to help fill the pot. A small London 
hild who had only known a rabbit as a thin, unlovely 
° ndant in a butcher’s shop, said: ‘“‘ He’s not going to give 
it us with its fur coat, is he?’ We are always hearing of 
the need for education with a “rural bias” in country 
ghools; but perhaps it is the urban school child that needs 
gach bias. Some of the children do not even associate milk 
with cows. If the consumer was in sympathy with the 
roducer, half our economic troubles would be automatically 
on the way to solution. The depth of urban ignorance of 
mural things has never yet been probed by any reformer. 

* * % * 

British Ponies 

The cult of the pony has revived beyond all expectation 
in England. Indeed, riding itself has revived. As soon as 
the prophets began to say that people would forget how 
to walk, then hiking suddenly became the vogue and hostels 
to accommodate walkers were built all over the country. 
So when the motor should have killed the horse, riding 
became a popular pastine, and riding schools began to 
multiply in most parts of the country. Pony-breeders were 
advised to give up the vain endeavour on the eve of a date 
when classes for ponies at most agricultural shows were 
being better filled than ever before. A good many country- 
house owners now lend their parks for meetings of the pony 
clubs, generally under encouragement from the hunts, who 
send experts to teach the assembled children the finer arts 
of horsemanship. A number of children hunt, and _ their 
company includes girls of the very tenderest years. Many 
of these infants attend the early morning meets of the cub- 
hunters who have begun operations in spite of summer 
weather. Perhaps the cubhunters begin too early in the 
year and the babies too early in life, though this “ youth 
movement ” on to the back of a pony is all to the good. 


% % ME % 


Western Breeds 


One may hope and indeed expect that the pony clubs will 
call more attention to the excellence of the several breeds of 
British pony. The ‘ Keltie fire” of the Welsh pony is 
unparalleled in any breed, even in the Arab. The mealy- 
mouthed Exmoors, which can be bought by the truck load 
fora song at Bampton Fair, are often singularly true to 
type in stature and colour as in finer qualities. The New 
Forest pony is almost a native wild animal. It breeds along- 
side the deer and (as motorists know to their danger) has the 
free run of the forest, not excluding the roads. It is worthy 
perhaps of more scientific breeding than it usually receives. 
Most countries have their special ponies, with special qualities. 
The Boer pony is scarcely paralleled the world over for its 
powers of endurance and weight carrying. An absurdly small 
animal will carry a grown man all day and not weary. The 
light-coloured Norwegian ponies are singularly patient and 
long-enduring in harness. The list might be indefinitely 
continued ; but no country has a greater diversity of breeds 
than Britain, and most of them are distinguished for stamina. 
Some of the pit ponies, for example, are still capable of work 


» at thirty vears old. 


* * * a 


An Artist’s View 


It isa welcome sign of the revival of the pony that Mr. Seaby 
has turned his attention from the biped to the quadruped. 


| He is among the best of our naturalists, has seen with his 


Own eyes every: species of our birds in its native haunt, and 


| dawn them all with truth and vivacity. The eye that can 


catch the turn of the wing in a dipping woodcock has proved 
as keen in indicating the paces of a Welsh pony. He has 


followed the example of Mr. Lowes Luard who spent years 


M analysing the paces of a horse before he wrote his really 
classic thesis on the subject. Mr. Seaby’s book, British Ponies 
(A. and C. Black, 12s. 6d.) is a triumph not of science but of 
art, and the children are as charming as the ponies, when he 


| depicts the ridden and not the wild animal. May I suggest 


COUNTRY LIFE 


that he does a like service for British deer, which have-been 
much neglected, and the so-called wild or primitive types of 
cattle might be included? We have so few large mammals in 
this island that we should make the most of those we have. 
A successor to J. G. Millais is. nuuch wanted. 


a Bo * a 
Lawn Technique 


At one of the research stations for the study of grassc3 
a new little device has been practised and is. presently to 
be recommended to those who have lawns. Just as Mr. 
Gladstone used to have a nice line of bright axes laid read-7 
in the Hall for his guests’ recreation, so the owner of lawns 
is advised to lay out edging tools of the sort with a sharp 
crescent blade. The guests so armed will proceed and gently 
tap the grass at intervals of half an inch or so with the edge 
of the blade. It is claimed that in this way the creeping 
grasses which defy the mowing machine are cut, that all 
coarser grasses and weeds are discouraged and that in effect 
the finer grasses begin at once to triumph over their com- 
petitors. The process does not of course kill the invincible 
plantain, or dandelion or buttercup, but it gives space for 
grass in their immediate neighbourhood. The new device 
is in accord with the general faith of lawn keepers that the 
more you “savage” a rebellious lawn the better. Brutal 
raking has been the cure for moss and creeping grasses and 
is there any machine that looks more dragonish, more like 
a juggernaut, than the spiked roller now generally advised 
chiefly for aerating purposes ? 


ao % * od 


A Tortoiseshell Year 


Yet more records reach me of the reappearance of the 
greater tortoiseshell butterfly, perhaps the handsomest of 
all, or so we should say if its smaller cousin, which has much 
the same markings, were not exceedingly common. It 
seems to me commoner than ever this September. At the 
end of a bed of michaelmas daisies is one small plant of a 
very big flowered plant of bright mauve. Each flower head 
is over an inch across; and this spaciousness together with 
the colour and perhaps to a finer sense the scent is an irre- 
sistible lure. The moment the sun shines it is smothered 
with tortoiseshells which often vanish in a flash when a cloud 
comes over the sun. I have seen them jostle one another 
on a single bloom and sometimes, so it seems, they do not 
distinguish the open wings of another butterfly from the 
petals on which it is perched, so bright are both rival colours. 
More than once I have seen one alight by the side of a bumble 
bee which quite disappears under the tortoiseshell wings 


while both suck honey regardless of their contiguous 
neighbour. Among the tortoiseshells are an occasional 


” 


‘** painted lady” and red Admiral, but these—in my garden 
—are the only other butterflies that join the flock. If the 
day is hot and sunny they all move to a south looking wall 
towards the end of the day to enjoy the heat of the bricks. 
The most notable absentee has been the peacock, which one 
has come to regard as a companion of the red admiral. Not a 
single specimen has been seen in some Midland places, though 
contrariwise it has made a new and surprising appearance in 
Scotland. 
* * * * 


Late Broods 

A good many game birds and some others appear to have 
brought off very late broods. The latest I know of is reported 
to me from the east of Lincolnshire. As a field was being 
reaped a pheasant’s nest was disclosed, and the remaining 
eggs put under a hen. Most of them hatched with small 
delay, and a day or two later two very young chicks were 
found near by the place by the same shrewd eye that had 
saved the first clutch. It would seem that the pheasant had 
found two of her eggs that had escaped the eye when the 
The chicks were not more than a 
day old, but were not in a nest. They were retrieved and 
put with the other chicks under the hen. Apart from this 
little mystery, the lateness of the hatch is remarkable. 


reaper disclosed the nest. 


W. Beacu THromas, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 

length is that of one of our * News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential——KEd. Tuk Sprrecraror.] 


DICTATORSHIP AND SOCIAL REFORM 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sir,— Mr. L. H. Tripp, in his eulogy of German social services, 
states that their progress is merely a continuation of a process 
which began under the Emperors, and that the child welfare 
activities were * organised on such admirable lines that the 
War-babies and War-children of 1914-1919 are the athletic 
youths of today.” 

Ever since Mr. Lloyd George imported from Germany 
the principles of national health insurance, it has been the 
custom to extol the health services of that country, yet the 
vital statistics do not justify this attitude, particularly in 
relation to child welfare. Here, for instance, is a comparison 
of the rates of infant mortality (i.c., deaths under one year 
per thousand live births) for selected years : 

Germany. England & Wales. 


1901-12 (average) .. oe 184 121 
1911-13 3 ee oe 164 lil 
1010 .. ie ee nts 145 89 
i$23°°.. Ss ae aa 132 69 
1934"... as : ae 66 59 


It will be seen’ that ** under the Emperors” the rates 
were appalling, and it was not until 1924 that progressive 
and material decline in the death-rate began. If German 
youth today is exceptionally athletic, it is presumably due 
more to the severe natural selection of the War and post-War 
years than to “* admirable welfare services.” 

Another useful index of sanitary efficiency is furnished 
by the case-rate of typhoid fever and allied diseases. In 
England and Wales the number of cases of typhoid and 
paratyphoid fever notified in 1934 was 1660; in Germany, 
with a population of 65 millions as compared with our 40 
millions, the number was 6,421. 

Mr. Tripp then raises the question as to whether the adoption 
of Fascism or National Socialism would improve social condi- 
tions in this country. But already our public health services 
are administered by central and local authorities on purely 
socialist lines. On the usual anti-socialist theory this should 
result in “ lack of initiative,’ &e., in administration, while 
the staffs being paid by salary should have no incentive to 
do their best work. Nevertheless, the British Public Health 
Service is probably the most efficient in the world, and the 
keenness of the staffs on their work is shown by the excellent 
Annual Reports issued by Medical Officers of Health and the 
many valuable papers which they and their other professional 
colleagues read before scientific societies for no material 
reward. As far as public health is concerned, German methods 
do not seem to offer any advantages over our own.—Yours 
faithfully, WiLiiaAmM A. BreND. 

14 Bolingbroke Grove, S.W. 11. 

P.S.—The statistics are quoted mainly from the Annual 
Epidemiological Report issued by the League of Nations 
for 1934. 


THE CONVICT’S LIFE 
|To the Editor of Tur SprcTator.] 
Sirn,— Your article on this subject will call forth grateful 
appreciation from those who know convicts, and, if only it 
could be read by them, from convicts themselves. 

I should like to see the views of Prison Chaplains recorded, 
for they see the convict inside ; we Parochial Clergy only 
see him outside. 

My impressions, based on personal acquaintance with 
convicts, sonfe who have been on long term sentences, some 
on short term, are as follows : 

(1) That the silence rule—though frequently broken, 
either by the tacit consent, or unwilling consent, of warders— 
is a most barbarous and brutal punishment. 

Probably those very same people who would condemn 
the rigours of trappist life as unnatural and wrong, would 
be among those who would support the same silence in prison. 
Anyhow, let those who do’support it, try a week's silence 
themselves, and see how they enjoy the theoretical pro- 
tongation of it to five years. 


a 







(2) That prison does not cure the prisoner, We ha 

* e aye 

not made up our minds as a nation what prison is for | 
it for vindictive punishment, or is it for cure ? =~ 







If it is for cure, then it is a grotesque failure. T shoul 
like to know what proportion of prisoners find their a 
back to prison. Certainly the greater proportion of thos 
** inside * cannot be first offenders, or more first Offender: 
prisons would be needed. Such criminals as I come ACTOG 
have all—so far—been thieves—more or less violent as the 
case may be—and sexual offenders. 











A convict thief comes out of prison with no job, no Money 
no character, no references and no dole. If he has no home 
he has no alternative between the workhouse and prison 
or at least fresh crime—in a large number of cases, An, 
active man naturally prefers crime to the workhouse, and 
many quite honest people would argue that it is more honey 
to steal than to go to the workhouse. 











A convict sexual offender spends his time in prison unde 
conditions which must increase morbidity, introversion anj 
temptations of the imagination. I am told by detectiyy 
that such offenders almost invariably find their way back 
to prison for similar offences. 







If prison is for vindictive punishment, what sanity ¢q, 
there be in keeping such offenders as these two classes in 
institutions which cost the taxpayer a great deal of money. 
and render him finally more exposed than before to the 
danger of further offences ? This is vindictiveness run mad, 

(3) That the causes of such crimes as I have come acros 
have been either poverty, or some psychological maladjus- 
ment to life—both these, of course, interacting in some cases, 

If either of these causes lies behind the crime, the real 
criminal may not be the convict at all, but society, parent, 
teacher, landlord. 






Both of these causes can be cured, but neither of them by 
prison for the offender. Our present attitude only increass 
my conviction (which is also overwhelmingly strong at the 
Zoo) that the wrong people are behind the bars. 





The least, and most necessary practical step, in my opinion, 
is that in every prison there should be a trained psycho- 
therapist on the staff, who should deal with all prisoner, 
with a view, first of all, to finding out the causes of theit 
crimes.—Yours, &e., P. M. Gence, 

63 Long Lane, S.E. 1. 





THE STATE AS LICENSED VICTUALLER 
[To the Editor of Tuk Seecrator.| 

Sir,—Inasmuch as Parliament has refused to extend the 
Carlisle Scheme, and various Bills embodying State contri 
of the drink trade have been rejected, there is little likelihood 
of licensed premises being established in new housing estates 
under State management, as suggested by Mr. R. L. Reis 
who conveniently omits to mention several factors whieh 
condemn such a policy. 











The Carlisle Scheme was purely a War expedient, and solem 
pledges were given by the Government that it was not to be 
considered as an experiment in social reform or as a solution 
of a difficult problem. Properties were acquired practically 
at the Control Board's own terms, and in some instance 
compensation ranged from nothing to only £100. 

The experiment has contributed nothing to the cause él 
temperance reform, for Carlisle has produced year after yeat 
a higher. ratio of drunkenness in proportion to population 


than the majority of county boroughs throughout the country. F 


Observers report that there is far more drunkenness in Carlise 
than is represented by convictions. ‘There is one god 
thing about Control,” a customer told Mr. Filson Young, 
who investigated conditions at Carlisle, “if you get drunk 
you're not run in unless you behave badly. The police até 
in with the Control, and they want good returns for the 
House of Commons.” 


‘ ee sould 
Lady Horsley told the Royal Commission that she woul 
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rd an extension of State management to other parts of 
7 ountry as a definite setback to temperance reform, and 
an Snowden said he had spoken and written more on 
ehalf of public ownership of the drink traffic than any man 
jn the British Socialist movement, and, being anxious to see a 
yractical experiment in State purchas., had taken part in 
that at Carlisle, and was greatly disappointed by it. 
Bristol. W. H. Worsnopr. 


THE SHADOW OF DESTRUCTION 

[To the Editor of Tut Specraror.] 
cir,—The article with the above title, which appeared in last 
week's Spectator, may have struck others besides myself as 
being one of the best summaries of the present European 
situation which has been written of late. Its writer recognises 
facts. First of all he is under no illusion as to the impotence 
ofthe League ; a bitter pill for the average Britisher to swallow. 
When the League was founded there was a confident hope 
that its power and prestige would suflice to bring to book any 
covenant breaker without resort to fighting. The Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict finally dispelled this hope, nor, after what 
has happened, can the idea be entertained that any reconsti- 
tution of the League would make it more effective in the 
immediate future. It failed, not because of any departure 
from or weakness in its principles or procedure, but because 
the nations were not disposed to make these effective when it 
came to the point. Secondly, the writer correctly envisages 
the issue as one between the two rival systems of Fascism and 
Communism. As Hitler very aptly observed at Nuremberg, 
it is not now a question of an issue being created to divide 
Europe into two camps, because actually Europe is already so 
divided. Thirdly, it is perfectly true, as your contributor 
observes, that, in England, neither Fascism nor Communism 
at present count for much, and that our people, so far from 
being anxious to join in a European struggle to make either 
predominant, are far more inclined to say ‘*a plague on both 
your houses.” 


But, what is most important of all, the writer, unlike so many 
who have grappled with the problem in your columns or else- 
where, has the courage to suggest that a policy of isolation is 
not so chimerical after all. ‘Arm we must in an arming 
world,” says he, ** but more with a view to enabling us to 
remain at peace than to enabling us to fight—even if to fight 
were to win.” It would be difficult to put the case for 
armament more precisely or cogently unless one were to quote 
the old adage si vis pacem, para bellim. Whether an official 
declaration of British policy to the effect that this country 
would stand aloof unless some vital interest of its own were 
affected would be advisable at the moment is perhaps question- 
able, for the reason ycur contributor states: nevertheless, 
it certainly could and should be made unmistakably clear by 
ovr statesmen that this country is in no way committe to 
take part in a war between Germany and Russia in which 
France has pledged herself to support the latter. By stych a 
declaration there would undeniably be a greater char/e of 
our avoiding the horrors of which all are painfully cware. 
Anykow it would be a good thing for the public, both at 
home and abroad, to be educated in the idea that Great 
Britain is not automatically going to fight merely to preserve 
the balance of power on the Continent. 

That a European war is a very likely contingency before any 
of us are much older is unhappily only too obvious. Now 
that the League, like Humpty Dumpty, has fallen off the 
wall and could not possibly be replaced on it within the next 
decade, it is the sincere desire of the majority of our people 
to keep out of the coming dog-fight in Europe. Your contti- 
butor also realises another important fact, which is that upon 
such a war we should enter without the least enthusiasm for 
any one of the countries engaged in it. Recruiting difliculties 
were not unknown in these islands during the Great War ; 
but, as is almost everywhere admitted today, these would 
heeome practically insuperable in another such war unless 
England had first been directly attacked by one or other of 
the tival combinations at present aligned against each other 
In Europe.—Yours faithfully, 

J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY. 

School House, Lancaster. 


THE HARVEST OF THE HEDGES 

[To the Editor of Tuk SrectatTor.] 
Sir,—I have read the delightful article in your issue of 
September 11th, entitled ** The Harvest of the Hedges,” by 
Mr. S. L. Bensusan. But, whilst ardently endorsing all 
that he says of the grievous wastage, either through stupid 
indifference or sheer ignorance, of each autumn’s free and 
lovely hedgerow gifts, may I be permitted a protest on 
behalf of numerous Women’s Institutes, less inept than the 
one referred to ? 

In the counties of Worcestershire, Warwickshire, Shropshire, 
and in Cheshire especially,.this delicate art of home wine- 
making, distilling cordials, decocting tisanes, herbal remedies, 
&e., is constantly taught and practised, in quite a number 
of Institutes. It is recognised as one of our most popular 
and useful ‘‘ demonstrations.” So much so that in this 
district it is difficult to obtain a free date for booking a 
* course’ from our local expert, a lady of great skill and 
experience, enviably possessed of innumerable ancestral 
recipes and prescriptions, handed down for generations in 
her family. 

It may possibly be a slight consolation to know that, in 
these counties at any rate, this kindly time-honoured accom. 
plishment not only survives, but is consistently fostered 
and encouraged by Women’s Institutes, less sourly prejudiced 
and absurdly trammelled than the one so justly pilloried.— 
Yours, «&e., Cecity A. Battin: HAMILTON, 

Tarporley, Cheshire. 


[To the Editor of Tux Sexctaror.| 

Sir,—I read with great interest Mr. S. L. Bensusan’s lamenta- 
tion in his article ** The Harvest of the Hedges” on the lost 
art of converting the succulent fruits of the gardens and 
hedgerows into a variety of edible and potable products. 
It is true that, to a large extent, the lovable type of white- 
haired old lady with a pantry well stocked with the fruits 
of her handiwork, is dying out, but there is definitely a 
recrudescence of interest in the preparation of fruit and 
vegetable products from the cultivated or wild flora of our 
country. 

The purpose of this letter is to point out that the University 
of Bristol's Agricultural and Horticultural Research Station 
at Long Ashton near Bristol embraces a Department of 
Fruit Products which includes within its scope the develop- 
mert of methods for fruit and vegetable preservation on a 
domestic scale and the broadcasting of such of these as 
have been found to be worthy of wider publicity. Contrary 
to Mr. Bensusan’s belief the Women’s Institutes are most 
active in this matter and the majority of our lectures are 
given to Institute gatherings throughout the country. 

My own frarticular section of the work (in association 
with Professor B. T. P. Barker, Director of the Research 
Station) may not be without interest to your readers. In 
brief, it is the development of commercial methods of manu- 
facture of a very wide variety of products which can be made 
from surplus (not bad) fruit grown on our commercial planta- 
tions. It is perhaps with a pardonable sense of gratification 
thet the commencement this summer of a definite industry 
along these lines can be mentioned, for very large quantities 
of pure fruit syrups for use with milk or aerated water have 
been prepared according to Long Ashton recommendations, 
and have met with very wide approval. 

Our research work has included all types of products. 
The strict teetotal element must rejoice when we study 
unfermented apple juice and other fruit juices, syrups and 
squashes ; those teetotalers who look forward to the inevitable 
break at Christmas should thrill when they hear of our 
attempts to make wines from loganberries and strawberries, 
and champagne from gooseberries, whilst the great majority 
should be pleased with the work which has produced liqueurs 
and spirits from all our berry fruits. The quality of some 
of these products may be indicated by the following occurrence, 

Two samples of wine, strawberry and raspberry made by 
myself in two series of experiments, seemed worthy of further 
study. Samples were sent to a firm of French wine experts 
in Paris, with the rather loose description of ** unlabelled 
wines that had comesinto my possession.” After considerable 
thought the French experts replied that ** Exhibit A” (straw- 
berry wine) was probably a light brown sherry (date uncertain) 
whilst the other sample resembled a French Vermouth. 
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Both wines were made on a domestic scale by very simple 
methods. 

In an average year many tons of fruits and vegetables 
are wasted both in the gardens and allotments and in the 
large plantations. It is our hope that this position will 
quickly be altered and that the delectable treasures of our 
fields and orchards will be available all the year round.— 
Yours faithfully, V. L. S. Cn arcey. 

University of Bristol Agricultural and Horticultural 

Research Station, Long Ashton, Bristol. 


ANXIETY AND DISEASE 

|To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.]} 
Srr,—In your ** News of the Week ” of September 18th vou give 
some of the indubitable causes of the inerease of anxiety in 
the present age, of which the absence of a satisfying religious 
symbolism is definitely of major importance. There are two 
others to which I will refer later. May I first point out that 
anxiety is a normal constitutional expression? If Libido 
(Jung), Elan-Vital (Bergson), the life-force by whatever names 
it is called, is directed outwardly it finds expression in move- 
ment, force, authority, cruelty, and the other male forms of 
expression. If, however, it is dammed up for use subjectively 
it becomes anxiety. Entirely normal to the adolescent girl 
child, it should ultimately find its expression in reproduction, 
a mode of satisfaction denied at the present time, not only to 
the bachelor woman, but to the larger number of married 
women during almost the whole period of the 25 years of 
possible productivity. 

In boys, after they have entered on their (male) pubertal 
years this subjective (female) use of libido must be expres: ed 
in creative artistry, or inventive genius, otherwise it is certain 
to be felt as anxiety, until the tension is broken by a physical 
expression in the form of disease. 

The monotonous grind for bare existence gives no encourage- 
ment to creativeness in man, or joy in motherhood in woman. 
This leads to the inevitable conclusion that it is to economic 
reform that we must look to make both physical reproductivity 
and creative artistry available widely as a natural and normal 
expression of anxiety.—Yours, «c., 

Tueopore Fairiiru.u. 

48 New Cavendish Street, W.1. 


PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
|To the Editor of Tur Speecraror.| 
Sir,—In his penetrating review of the Royal Photographie 
Society's Annual Exhibition Mr. Bosworth Goldman rightly 
criticises the prominence given the “ pictorial ” section. 

As an Associate of the Society I must join with Mr. Goldman 
in deploring the majority of the works coming under the head- 
ing of pictorial photography, which in most instances is more 
pathological than pictorial, the growing number of photo- 
graphers who arrogate to themselves the title of artist-photo- 
grapher indicating the sense of inferiority which pervades the 
suburbs and Russell Square. 

The majority of so-called pictorial photographs has more in 
common with a dish of stew than art. And poorish stew at 
that. Fake skies, the use of filters, and all the dodges dear to 
the heart of the pictorial photographer, betray an adolescent 
ingenuity. But it is not art. Like fretwork, and kindred 
hobbies, it is too easy. 

In the fields of medical and seientifie research, and for record 
work, photography is unrivalled ; but the pretentious pom- 
posity of pictorial photography should be denounced for the 
insincere and trivial thing it is——Yours faithfully, 

FRANCIS SANDWITH. 

50 Chiltern Drive, Surbiton. 


GERMANY’S COLONIAL CLAIMS 
{To the Editor of Tux Specratror.| 
Sim,—In considering the German claims to colonies, the 
attitude of the former to Non-Aryans must not be forgotten. 
The German outlook with regard to colonies differs from that 
of this country and of Italy, in so far that it has no con- 
ception of the value of the natives from any point of view 
except as utensils which shall supply raw material cheaply 
and enable Germany to be self-supporting. There is no 
idea of these natives gaining any of the benefits of German 
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——— 
civilisation or having any place in their empire. Admittj 
that economically there is not a great deal to be said fort 
possession of colonies, the German claims can best be a 
stood in accordance with the plans for increasing the bint 
rate, although at the same time colonies are demanded 
grounds of over-population. " 

There can be no question of Hitler working for Peace 
through the League of Nations when modern German 
believe in the establishment of a new European order ca 
it is their destiny to found. The *“ German legend” jg 
becoming one of the most vital forces that the world has 
ever seen—beside which the spirit that holds together the 
British Empire might seem to consist purely of self-interest 
Again this new Germany is to include all the Germans now 
cut off from the “‘ Fatherland ” by the frontiers imposed at 
Versailles, while the Balkan races will occupy a_ position 
similar to that of the African natives. 

The French nation is declining in power and number. 
since the War Great Britain has played a more important 
part in European affairs than ever before. But in the ney 
order that Hitler foresees, this country will have to give 
place to Germany. In the spirit in which our Empire was 
founded we must devote ourselves to commerce and to com. 
bating the menace of Japan and Communism in the East, 
In the meanwhile Germany, supreme in Europe and estab. 
lished in Africa, will secure, in alliance with Italy, that ye 
occupy a position fitting for ‘a nation of shopkeepers,” 
Yours faithfully, A. M. Bray, 

Woodham Grange, Horsell, Woking. 

































. THE INCORRECT PRAYER BOOK 
[To the Editor of Tuk SPecTatror.|} 

Sir,--Your correspondent, Mr. F. Mead, admonishes the 
Privileged Presses for failing to take the initiative in altering 
the “ Table of Kindred and Affinity ” which is printed at the 
end of the Prayer Book. The initiative does not lie with the 
Presses; it is not for them to alter the ecclesiastical law, 
This Table is governed by Canon 99, which can only be repealed 

or amended by Convocation.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

R. J. L. Kincsrorp, Manager. 

Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, 















* MACABRE ” 
[To the Editor of Tux Seecraton.] 

Sir,—As admirers of The Spectator, along with many other 
fellow-readers, on ‘an island in a remote archipelago off 
the north coast of Scotland,” we shall be grateful if you will 
allow us to record, in your next issue, that the inhabitants 
of our island, not made blasé and cynical by the more 
sumptuous trappings of the south, thoroughly enjoyed the 
entertainment which your contributor describes under a 
thin disguise. The “ daft auld man ” quite endeared himself 
to us and we were filled with wonder and emazement at his 
boundless energy and suppleness, and at the excellence and 
variety of the whole entertainment. 

Your contemptuous contributor should bear in mind that 
while travelling companies are, of necessity, rare visitors in 
our remote archipelago, The Spectator freely circulates there. 
So when he again has an opportunity of reviewing a similar 
entertainment, in a similar environment, may “ the admirable 
local whisky ” so soften his heart that he will not write such 
an unkind and macabre article on the subject.—We are, 
dear Sir, yours truly, Jou: DE VIVRE AND Howl Sort. 

North Ronaldshay, Orkney. 























THE NEW STAMPS 
[Vo the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 

Sir,—-With reference to the letter from Mr. F. M. Salmon 
which appeared in The Spectator of September 18th under the 
head * The New Stamps,” it is the invariable practice in the 
case of all British stamps for the head of the Sovereign to 
face the left, i.e., to be turned inwards towards the address 
of the letter. In the case of coinage, however, it is the 
practice for the head of the Sovereign to look in the opposite 
direction from that of the head appearing on the coinage of 
the preceding Monarch.— Yours sincerely, J. H. BREBNER, 

Controller, Press and Publications. 

General Post Office, London, E.C.1. 
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«ECONOMISTS AND THE PUBLIC” 

[To the Editor of Tux: Specratror.| 

or Hutt says that I have misrepresented his book 
Beonomists and the Public in suggesting (1) that he “ regards 
; unions with particular disfavour ” ; (2) that he believes 
trade and sacrifices to have nothing to do with economics ; 
pm he looks forward to an age with the characteristies of 
(3) early nineteenth century ; and (4) that he believes econo- 
° to have suffered since economists allowed themselves to 
xa “feelings of disapproval about such things as injustice 
wd inequality“ (not * justice and inequality * as Professor 


sup, —Profess 


Hutt misquotes my review). 

(1) Whole chapters of Professor Hutt s book could be 
quoted to show that he regards trade unions with disfavour. 
the whole thesis of his chapter XI on the “ influence of 
trade unionism on J. S. Mill” is that Mill's sympathy with 
trade unionism was one of the causes of the corruption of 
English economics. ‘“‘ We cannot escape the conclusion ” 
(he says on page 197) ** that, to put it bluntly, and specifically, 
Mill's. judgement was warped by the sympathies he felt for 
trade union aspirations.” Finally, Professor Hutt, who uses 
the phrase “* private wage-fixation ” as in substance equiva- 
Jent to trade bargaining, reaches the following 
conclusion (page 202) : 

“4 frank admission of the futility of private or State wage- 
fxation as a remedial agency ought to be the starting-point of all 
social studies concerned with the problem of relative poverty. An 
honest recognition of the same fact should form the foundation of 
all academic studies of * industrial relations.’ But the economists’ 
weaknesses have resulted in whole social philosophies having been 
based on an extraordinary blindness to or a dogmatic denial of this 
truth, and is the efficacy of wage-fixation being calmly assumed by 
practically all * sociologists We ig 


union 


It would be difficult to imagine a more uncompromising 
condemnation of trade unionism than these three sentences. 

(2) Actually I did not say that Professor Hutt believed 
needs and sacrifices to have nothing to do with economics. 
I said that “our modern economic extremists’ believed 
this. However, the argument of Professor Hutt’s book in 
fact implies this contention ; and he repeats the substance of 
it, in the most naive possible form, in his letter itself. He says 
that “ the whole of my discussion of * consumers’ sovereignty ’ 
isan attempt to give meaning to those otherwise meaningless 
tems ‘needs’ and ‘sacrifices’.”’ That is to say, Professor 
Hutt thinks the words needs and sacrifices mean nothing 
exeept in of ‘consumers’ sovereignty.” And by 
“consumers” sovereignty” he means, as the whole of 
chapter XVI of his book shows, the freedom of the consumer 
to spend his money income as he pleases. Professor Hutt 
actually goes so far as to claim (page 270) that ‘** on the basis 
of the assumption that there is some superior ethical signifi- 
cance in liberty and freedom of choice, the more effectively 
competitive forces bear on prices, the greater will be the 
community's benefit.” I agree that liberty and freedom of 
choiee have, * superior ethical significance ” (7.e., that they are 
good in themselves). But I do not agree that for this reason 
to allow the rich man’s 5s. to outbid the poor man’s Is., or to 
eneourage a surgeon to refuse his services to anyone who 
camot pay the competitive price, would be to the greater 
benefit of the community, 7@.e,, of all parties concerned. 

(3) [did not say that Professor Hutt wished for the return 
of an age with all the characteristics of the early nineteenth 
century ; but that he looked forward to one embracing those 
characteristics of it which he himself describes as “* growing 
humanity and ** unparalleled equality of opportunity.” 

(4) The passages referring to Mill, already quoted, will 
show that Professor Hutt believes the sympathy of Mill, and 
other economists, with have 
ben one of the principal origins of the “ corruption” of 
teonomies. Three whole chapters (X, XI, XII) are devoted 
‘0 arguing this. Mill’s “ sympathy for working-class aspira- 
tions, or his desire to retain his influence with their leaders, 
rendered him uncritical of the ideas which arose out of 
their strivings * (page 197). “'The writings of the econo- 
mists, and, in particular, those of J. S. Mill (whose influence 
pervaded the economic thought of the following generation), 
Were affected by an apparent desire to find grounds for tolera- 
‘ing trade unionism ” (page 204), &ec., &e. 

In the light of these quotations I cannot think that Pro- 
fessor Hutt will persist in the suggestion that I have mis- 
“presented his book, —Yours faithfully, DouG.ias Jay. 


terms 


working-class aspirations to 





“SIR HUGH IN BARBARY ” 
[V0 the Editor of Tux Specraror.| 


Sir,-Whilst no self-respecting author would wish to avoid 
constructive criticism, he is entitled to object to the inaccuracy 
both in point of fact and by implication which characterised 
the review of my poem “Sir Hugh in Barbary” which 
appeared in your issue of August 28th. 

Virstly the credentials of a reviewer who approaches 
serious poetry for the fun to be got out of it may with good 
reason be questioned. This being your reviewer's attitude, 
it is not surprising that he makes no attempt to appraise 
the book as poetry beyond quoting one short colloquial 
excerpt which, being out of its context, is not fairly repre- 
sentative. Instead he indulges in very vulgar flippancy 
because my hero does not appeal to him. With this bee in 
his bonnet he proceeds to substitute for legitimate literary 
criticism a series of futile inaccuracies. He states that Sir 
Hugh takes a “swig” (elegant phrase!) of water (if it be 
water) every ten or twelve pages. 

Now, this statement is either due to culpable carelessness 
or deliberate misrepresentation. Sir Hugh drinks twice, on 
pages 1 and 35. As I clearly state that he drinks water, 
the cheap insinuation that he does not is a piece of perverted 
childishness. Even if the Moslems ignored Mahomet’s 
precept themselves, they would not waste wine on a valueless 
captive, whilst a poor Aral girl would certainly not be able 
to supply it. Again, your reviewer insinuates that the reason 
Sir Hugh is not ransomed is because he is a bore. This is 
another piece of cheap vulgarity. Apart from the difficulty 
of communications in the early fourteenth century, the reason 
is clearly stated in the text—all his kith and kin were dead. 
Another piece of childishness is the assumption that Fatma is 
kept standing on tiptoe throughout. Whilst she would stand on 
tiptoe at pages 1 and 35, she would naturally after Sir Hugh 
had drunk resume a normal position. This is only common 
sense.—Yours faithfully, 

K. B. W. Cuarpetow, M.R.A.S, 
Thames View, 11 Royal Terrace, Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 


THE SOVIET EDUCATION SYSTEM 

[To the Editor of Tur Sprctrartor.] 
Sir, Will you allow me to correct some statements in Miss 
Graves’ review of my book which if left uncorrected may 
lay me open to the charge of ignorance, not only of Soviet 
education but of education generally ? I nowhere say that 
‘one education system was applied after another.” Even 
in the U.S.S.R. that is hardly possible. On the contrary, I 
most emphatically state that there has been no change in the 
education System. That is Communist, and will persist as 
such as long as the U.S.S.R. exists. The changes have occurred 
in Method ; that is, the means by which the system is worked. 
System and method are not the same. It was in 1932, and 
not as Miss Graves states in 1931, that the decree stabilising 
the changes which had been proceeding for some time was 
published. This decree laid down, among other things, that 
the class lesson must be the basic method of teaching, allowing 
at the same time for infinite scope and variety. The “ Dalton 
theory that Miss Graves mentions as having been discarded 
is nowhere to be found in the book. I talk about the Project 
Method, discarded in 1931, and the Dalton Plan, abolished in 
1932, both of which result from educational theory. Nor do 
I say anywhere that “an inverted Dalton system 
imposed,” since this has no meaning educationally. In 
discussing the search for the perfect method in the chapter on 
Educational Research, I describe, for the better understanding 
of teachers in the West, methods used in certain schools as 
an inverted Project Method—a very different method from 
that of the Dalton Plan. 

I did not include a description of a lesson—TI sat through 
many—-because those for whom that is the chief interest can 
find the exact counterpart of the best lesson I witnessed in 
a Soviet school in any of the fine elementary schools in London. 
They will equally find the counterpart of poor lessons in the 
classroom of a weak teacher in London. This will entail much 
less trouble and expense than going to the U.S.S.R. 

Beatrice King. 


was 


54 Weymouth Avenue, Ealing, W.5. 
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The Crisis 


Wirn his fifth volume Mr. Lloyd George brings us to the fifth 
campaigning-season of the War, and conducts us in it as far 
as May, 1918. As in his previous instalments he prints a good 
deal of historical material which has not hitherto been pub- 
lished. Notable instances are General Smuts’s long report 
(December 19th, 1917) on his negotiations with the Austrian 
ex-Ambassador, Count Mensdorif ; Balfour's sagacious Memor- 
andum (December 9th, 1917) on the attitude to be taken to 
the newly-established Bolshevist Government in Russia ; 
Foch’s far-secing Memorandum (January Ist, 1918) on the 
inilitary policy for the ensuing year; and a great variety of 
documents relating either to the course of events which made 
Foch Generalissimo, or those on the basis of which the British 
military group inspired by Sir W. Robertson tried to challenge 
end overthrow the Ministry in power. 

The period covers the two great German offensives against 
the British Army: that of March, which sought to drive a 
wedge between the British and French armies, and that of 
April, farther north, whose objective was the Channel ports. 
Both offensives were failures in that they eventually missed 
their objectives, and so brought the Germans no solid return 
for their heavy outlay in casualties. But both put the fortunes 
of the Allies in extreme peril; and the offensive of March, 
if you measure by our losses of guns and prisoners, was the 
heaviest defeat ever sustained by British arms. 

Any probing into its causes must involve an examination 
of the man-power question, and to this Mr. Lloyd George 
devotes much space and argument. He gives a full account 
of the problem as surveyed by the Cabinet Committee on 
Man-Power which was appointed in December, 1917. He 
has no difficulty in showing the contradictions between the 
contentions advanced at different times by the military chiefs, 
nor the often crudely tendentious character of their estimates. 
He administers some hard knecks (pp. 2652-5) to the Official 
History of the War. In the end he characterises the charge 
that in the spring of 1918 the Army was being starved of men 
as * not only false but silly.” 

The Army, yes; but what of the armies on the Western 
front? Until the Germans browsht over their Russian 
divisions, the Allies had always s\nce 1915 had a_ great 
numerical superiority. After the treasfer the enemy may 
have attained something like equality in rifles. But they 
remained greatly inferior in guns, machine-guns, tanks, 
labour units, and transport—in short, in all the mechanical 
and manpowcr-saving resources. How then were they able 
to seize the initiative and deal their tremendous blows ? 
Because their armies constituted a single force under a single 
control with a single general reserve ; whiie the armies cf 
the Allies did not. 

When at last the Allies removed this handicap by appointing 
Foch Generalissimo, the hardest corner was turned. The 
need had been so far recognised in advance by the supreme 
Council, that they brought into existence the Versailles 
* executive committee > with Foch as president to control a 
general reserve. But owing to the particularism of Haig 
and Pétain, each wanting to have absolute control of his 
own men and Pétain being backed at that time by Clemenceau, 
the general reserve never materialised. Hence, when the 
blow fell, Haig had only his own resources to rely on ; and his 
obvious mis-distribution of them, motived by his continucd 
liankering after a Passchendaele offensive, had made the 
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defeat of the Fifth Army inevitable. Mr. Lloyd George 
agrees with the view which exonerates Gough for this, and casts 
the blame on his Commander-in-Chief. 

At the height of the crisis both Haig and Pétain lost heart, 
They talked of retiring in opposite directions—Haig nopt, 
ward, Pétain southward—and letting the Germans thrust 
them apart. Mr. Lloyd George prints a damning letter fro 
Haig to Pétain on these lines. It was Foch whose courageoy 
protest stopped the rot ; and it was at this moment of his mon) 
ascendency, that the other two agreed to the “ -0-Ordinating” 
powers conferred on him at Doullens. These powers wer 
quite inadequate, and it was not till the Beauvais Confereng 
nine days later, that Foch was entrusted with “ the strategi 
direction of military operations” and received “ all powen 
necessary to secure effective realisation.” Haig at Beauyai 
was at first obstructive ; but after the two American gener 
had come out on the side of unity, the British Commande. 
in-Chief moved round to the same side. 



















The British generals indeed throughout had taken, saye st 
the moment of extremist alarm, the sectional view, Si 
William Robertson vacated the post of C.1.G.S. rather than 
consent to the Versailles plan. Mr. Lloyd George had all along 
been the protagonist of unified strategy (it was perhaps his 
largest single service to the Allied cause), and hence in great 
measure their antagonism to him. It should in. fairness kk 
said, however, that sectionalism was nearly, or quite, a 
rampant among the heads of other armies. Pershing had it 
badly ; so had Pétain ; and so had some of the Italian chies 














Robertson did not take his defeat Jving down, but proceeded 
to intrigue to turn the tables on the civil Government. His 
first tool was Colonel Repington, who, in February, with 
amazing recklessness disclosed to the world—including the 
enemy—the details of the Versailles plan. Already at that 
stage it was Asquith on whom the military clique relied to 
play their game in the Commons ; and later, when the Maurice 
letter launched his second attempt; Asquith was again thet 
champion. It was an odd réle for the veteran Liberal ex- 
Premier to play, yet less surprising when one remembers his 
instinetive habit of deferring to soldiers and sailors on thei 
own ground. Nor was it unpromising as a gamble for politi 
victory. A good many Conservatives, including some (6, 
Walter Long) in the Cabinet itself, might well have rallied to 
him under the military banner. But an Asquith-McKenm- 
Long-Salisbury Government formed in such circumstance 
would have been helplessly dependent on the soldiers wh 
had brought it office. 

In a somewhat similar political enterprise Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff in 1916 had succeeded. Robertson in 1918 failed. 
What defeated him was the debate on the merits in the Hous 
of Commons. The Government showed that it had the 
stronger case; though it could not at the time show fully 
how strong it was. 

This volume contains some very interesting subordinate 
chapters. Such are the one describing the Smuts-Mensdorl 
and Kerr-Parodi conversations at midwinter (with the text 
of General Smuts’s and Lord Lothian’s reports) ; the one on 
the carly reactions to the Bolshevist revolution in Russia; 
and that on the American armies in France and the endles 
disputes between the Allies and Pershing over the latters 
determination to delay help till the Americans could Tl 
armies of their own under his command. There is also @ full 
length character-sketch of Clemenceau, of peculiar interest I 
view of the two men’s joint place in history. 
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The History of Harvard 


ees Se ee 
sity : in the Seventeenth Century, The Development 
pg eel University, 1869-1929. By Samuel Eliot 
Boone Four volumes. (Harvard University Press : Oxford 
University Press. 83s. 6d.) a 
prec Centuries of Harvard. By Samuel _Eliot 
(Harvard University Press: Oxford University Press. 
quree hundred years ago this week the General Court of 
Vassachusetts met in a session whose minutes record that the 
Court agreed to give four hundred pounds towards a school or 
college, at Newetowne, later renamed Cambridge. This was 
only eight years after the landing in sa Wilderness of some few 
thousand dissenting parsons, whose piety and audacity have 
been recorded for all time in Bradford’s touching sentence : 


Morison. 
bos. 


“After God had carried us safe to New-England and wee had 

builded our houses, provided necessaries for our liveli-hood, rear’d 
convenient places for God’s worship and setled the Civill Govern- 
ment, One of the next things we longed for, and looked after was 
to advance Learning and perpetuate it to Posterity; dreading 
to leave an illiterate Ministry to the Churches, when our present 
Ministers shall lie in the Dust. 
A year after its opening, the Coilege was deserted by its half- 
starved students, abandoned by its first and most rascally 
master, and closed down until 1640, since when its history has 
often been stormy but never wayward. And_ these five 
yolumes; four part of the official history, one a personal 
narrative and tribute, recount the growth of a great modern 
iniversity from its origin as a college founded in a cow-yard. 

Having in his thirties written the authoritative history of 
the United States, Professor Morison must have cast around in 
despair for a subject on which he could employ his already 
vast learning and mature wisdom. When about ten years 
ago he confided to his friends that he was about to undertake 
the history of Harvard College, the fear was mooted that 
“Sammy ” was coasting on a deserved reputation and that 
henceforth he could be expected to write nothing more epic 
than the histories of some of his private hobbies, notably the 
New England character and the Yankee Clipper Ship. To 
these doubters came the news, with the publication in 1930 
of The Founding of Harvard, that the project would run to six 


volumes. Two of these, spanning the gap between 1723 and 
1869, still remain to be written, not because Professor 


Morison has ever relaxed his labours, but because the scope 
of his task was wider and the essential issues profounder than 
even he had foreseen when he began to write this tercentennial 
history. 

Planning a chapter on the actual founding of the College, 
Professor Morison reflected that Harvard was to be the single 
channel through which European learning first flowed into 
North America ; another chapter was called for on the form 
and organisation of that learning ; another on its origins and 
sanctions, In thus retracing the whole European contribu- 
tion, Professor Morison soon appreciated he was writing 
nothing less than a history of the Western mind. English 
readers who naturally shy at the thoroughness of documenta- 
tion for which Germans and Americans have long been famous 
should remind themselves that. Professor Morison is an 
American, and also a Yankee, and that he is the first to 
exploit any implications of humour which his task might 
sound. So on the first page of the first volume he promises 
to be warned in his backward searching by the example of an 
earlier Massachusetts historian who, beginning to write a 
history of New England, started with the Flood and died just 
as he was moying into his subject with the y rar 1631. 
The two volumes on the seventeenth century, apart from 
Incomparable portraits of Harvard-bred types. are a unique 
recreation of living in that time and place, serupulously 
distinguished from the explicit way of living which those 
bleak Calvinists demanded and which kept Harvard waiting 
for two hundred years before it could embark on an ‘tiide- 
pendent history as a modern university. Yet Professor 
Morison never attributes to these sons of the prophets virtues 
they would have despised and never sentimentalises issues, 
like Dunster’s dismissal, which three hundred years ago were 
Vital to social morality. With this consistent historical 
sense, he brings the day to day history of the College down 
to 1723 and takes it up again with the growth of the University 
mn the final volume, The Development of Harvard, which ends 
during the Lowell administration in 1929. During the past 


year, appreciating that his official commission could not be 
discharged before the Tercentennial celebrations just con- 
cluded, Professor Morison decided on his own account to dash 
off a racy little sketch of the whole history of Harvard, and 
here in 500 pages is a beautifully lucid piece of scholarship 
masquerading as a hasty summary. 

But for the general reader, who is unlikely to read through 
the four thousand odd pages this history will eventually 
fill, or even through the single volume sketch, the first 
volume of the official history, The Founding of Harvard, is 
by all odds the most searching and important of the whole 
work. More than half its pages are given to the way in 
which universities come to be founded, to the connexion 
between various universities and the secular life of their 
time, to finely documented chapters on the founding of the 
University of Paris, of Padua, Bologna, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, Mexico City and Lima. These examples are not 
considered so much as having provided Harvard with a 
practical model but as offering, in retrospect, the materials 
for a philosophical study of the Western idea of a university. 

ALISTAIR COOKE, 


A Socialist Peace 
The Struggle for Peace. 
Sir Srarrorp Criprs can be at the same time strangely 
reasonable and strangely perverse. Nothing could be truer 
or wiser than the sentence with which he begins this book : 
* Of all things today the most necessary is the turning of 
men’s minds from the contemplation of the inevitability of 
war”; nothing wiser or truer than a couple of sentences - 
on his closing page: ** Do not let us forget that social and ' 
political conditions cannot be kept for ever static while 
economic change proceeds upon its way. . . . The challenge 
to our common sense as a people is whether we can carry 
through the necessary change by the light of reason and 
democracy rather than by force and revolution.” And the 
conclusion that the next step in the consolidation of the 
fabric of peace is a close alliance, amounting in time to com- 
plete federation, between a group of like-minded democratic 
States, with joint defence forces and a common currency, 
is one at which many men of all schools of political thought 
are arriving. 

All that is hopeful and constructive. But between the first 
sentence and the last page Sir Stafford chooses to pack his 
volume with all the old time-worn commonplaces of the 
Socialist orator on the soap-box -in the market-place. For 
him there can be no peace except between Socialist States. 
* A workers’ government must come by democratic methods 
or revolution before we in this country can start to build up 
a true world peace.” That, of course, whether you agree with 
it or not, is a perfectly reasonable thesis, but Sir Stafford 
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cannot argue it without the familiar paraphernalia of denun- 


ciation of capitalism and exploitation.-- His -references to’ 
India are characteristic. For example: ‘Tne action taken by’ 


the Lancashire mill-owners in connexion with the India 
Act recently passed by Parliament, is a good example of such 
pressure ” [pressure exerted through political power which 
results from property ownership]. He might le reminded that 
India’s independence of Lancashire mill-owners was affirmed 
once for all by Mr. Montagu before the last India Act was passed, 
seventeen years ago. “ India today is ruled by the force of 
British arms ” ;—the British troops in India today number 
60,000 among a population (British India) of 290,000,000. 
But with a workers’ Government in this country India will, 
no doubt, be freed from British imperialism, and “ we can 
expect, or at least hope, for a Socialist or Communist Govern- 
ment in India.” And apparently in China too, for Sir Stafford 
records with evident satisfaction that the Communist move- 
ment in the interior of that country is gradually establishing 
a firm foothold, and that with the help of Socialist States 
‘* it is not impossible that the Chinese would realise that their 
interests lay, not- with Japan, -but with Communism.” 
Communism, it may be observed, is not democracy. 


Altogether we are left a little doubtful whether, even if 
Sir Stafford Cripps’ ideal of a world of Socialist States were 
realised, the struggle for peace would yet be won. Inter- 
national war might have been banished, but that would be a 
qualified blessing if class war took its place. And it is a little 
sinister to find Sir Stafford remarking, as a mere obiter dictum, 
that even among the nations which form the inner ring of 
co-operating States “ each individual nation will still require 
certain national forces to maintain internal order against the 
attempts of the capitalist class to win back by foree the power 
and privileges that have been taken from them by the will of 
the people.” This seems hardly an auspicious moment to 
hint at the substitution of internal for external war—whether 
the change be claimed as the victory of peace or not. In any 
case Sir Stafford is manifestly leading us down so long a 
road that the end of it is hardly visible. The problem of the 
world today is to find a basis on which States differing widely 
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in their internal constitutions may agree to regulate the: 
external relations peacefully. To declare_ peace unattaj es 
till the world turns Socialist is to perpetuate war wi 
tragically indeterminate future. H.W z . 


..Our Greatest: Critic: 

Coleridge’s Miscellaneous i . Edite 

oreer. (Constable. eg ‘eageia tie: Thomas ¥, 
Tuts volume is uniform with the two volumes of Coleridge’ 
Shakespearean Criticism which Professor Raysor cdi 
for the same publishers six years ago, and is again Q modd 
of careful scholarship. Coleridge was probably the most 
untidy genius that ever lived, and though during his lifeting 
his personality was powerful enough to give coherence to the 
fragmentary nature of his expression, posterity has had to 
put the pieces together again before the dimensions of that 
genius could be measured. Coleridge emerges as indisputably ’ 
the greatest critic in English literature, and as comparable 
with perhaps only Goethe and Baudelaire in the whole o 
modern literature. The qualities which make such a criti 
are not difficult to name: a knowledge of the best that has 
been written in the past and by the critic’s contemporaries: 
the sensibility of a creative artist ; and finally a philosophical 
basis. Of these three requisites, it is only in the last that 
Coleridge shows any inadequacy. Whether the Idealisy 
which he was continually in the process. of adapting, but, 
hardly of assimilating, from Kant and other German phil 
sophers is inherently unfit as a basis for aesthetic criticigy 
is a question that would be well worth discussion ; Hegel, 
at any rate, was to show that it involved treating art as the 
toys which humanity had outgrown and must now put 
away. Coleridge would never have accepted such a. drastic 
but logical conclusion. He could never have accepted an 
hierarchy which placed intuition or the forces of the unconscious 
on a lower level than the intellect. It will interest and perhaps 
amaze the modern psychological critic to find how often his 
theories are anticipated by Coleridge—never in any sustained 
or comprehensive fashion, but in hundreds of scattered and 
unco-ordinated observations. How much, for example, of 
psycho-analysis is implicit in the following note : 

“The seeming identity of body and mind in infants, and thence 
the loveliness of the former, The commencing separation in boyhood, 
the struggle of equilibrium in youth ; from thence onward the body 
first indifferent, then demanding the translucency of the mind notto 
be worse than indifferent ; and, finally, all that presents the body a 
body is almost of an excremental nature.” 

The greater part of this volume consists of a reprint of the 
manuscript notes and the reports of a series of lectures delivered 
by Coleridge in 1818; and to these fragments Professor 
Raysor has added in their proper places various marginalia 
on the same subjects. There were fourteen lectures, and they 
were of a very comprehensive nature ; the first, for example, 
was announced as being ‘‘ On the Manners, Morals, Litcrature, 
Philosophy, Religion, and the State of Society in general, 
in European Christendom, from the eighth to the fifteenth 
century, more particularly in reference to England, Franc, 
Italy, and Germany; in other words, a portrait of the 
(so called) Dark Ages of Europe”; but they decrease it 
range and ambition and conclude by giving “a few casy 
Rules for the Attainment of a manly, unaffected, and put 
Language, in our genuine Mother-Tongue, whether for the 
purposes of Writing, Oratory, or Conversation.” Altogether 
the material is so important, so full of various interest, that one 
is driven to ask why Coleridge never made the necess@ly 
effort to publish it in book form. His indolence is the obvious 
excuse; but it is possible that another explanation i 
indicated by the numerous editorial footnotes which refét 
us to Schlegel, Schelling, Richter, Schiller, Hartley and 
other less famous authors from whom Coleridge stole witha 
naive indifference. A literary kleptomaniac, Coleridge was 
nevertheless sensitive to the charge of plagiarism, and he may 
have felt that these lectures were too much of a patchwork 
to be presented as his own work. But Coleridge only stole 
in order to precipitate his own rich and original thought, and 
actually what he took from Schlegel and the rest is the most 
questionable and least interesting part of the whole. What 
we are left with does not amount, perhaps, to more thas 
a Series of brilliant aphorisms, but how illuminating thet 
ean bet ‘To read Dryden, Pope, &c., you need only coutt 
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| A NOTABLE SELECTION 


’ ‘ ° , , P 
\ Big Horse S Flight: The Trail of War in Central Asia 
\ . By DR. SVEN HEDIN.. Iith 120 Photographs and Drawings by the author. 21s. 


Dr. Sven Hedin, the famous Swedish explorer, was sent by the Chinese Government to the distant province 
i of Sinkiang to mark out two motor roads between it and China proper. The author vividly depicts the 
horrors of war as waged in Central Asia and the strange intermingling of civilisation and barbarism, 





The Making of Modern Turkey: ¢ From Byzantium to Angora 


By SIR HARRY LUKE, c.m.c., Lieutenant- Governor of Malta, author of Anatolica, etc. 
10s. 6d. 


This book traces the transition of the cosmopolitan, international Ottoman Empire to the racially almost 
homogeneous national Turanian Angora Republic. The author writes with authority derived from close 
personal knowledge of Turkey. 


ss 
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Alternative to Rearmament by JONATHAN GRIFFIN. 6s. 


This book answers the question, “If other nations rearm with weapons of terrific aggressive power, 
what else can we do?” Jt works out a new peace and defence. policy for Great Britain, designed to meet 
the epoch-making change which air power has produced in the effective gecgraphic position ef our country. 
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Science of Public Finance — 2y G FINDLAY SHIRRAS, Professor 

of Economics and Principal, Gujarat College, University of Bombay. A New Edition 

thoroughly revised and rewritten. 2 vols. 42s. 

Professor Shirras’s work has been so largely extended, revised and brought up to date, that it has become 

virtually a new book. It now surveys the whole field with special reference to the results of recent 

speculations and the application of the principles to actual conditions. The two volumes are intended 
) especially for students of finance, but will interest a much larger circle. 


= 


Fundamental Principles of Taxation in the Light of Modern 


) Developments By SIR JOSIAH STAMP, c.c.n., GBe. New and Revised Edition. 
10s. 6d. 


This edition has been thoroughly revised. The author has brought some of its statements to date by 
correcting footnotes, and introduced a good deal of new matter, illustrations from more recent events, and 
references to later problems, direct into the text, but clearly distinguished, for the guidance of the student, 


» Soviet Money and Finance by L. E. HUBBARD. —___12s.6d. 


“An extremely lucid account of the special functions of Soviet financial institutions."—Times Literary 


Supplement. 
“A real attempt to analyse in detail the financial system of the U.S.S.R. and to explain its workings and 
its weaknesses. ... An extremely interesting book.’—Bankers’ Magazine. 


Japanese Trade and Industry: Present and Future 


N 3y MITSUBISHI ECONOMIC RESEARCH BUREAU, TOKYO 

| With Maps and Charts. 21s. 
\ “An exhaustive analysis of the great expansion of Japanese trade and industry, which has followed the 
) depression period of 1929-32. It includes statistical data and diagrams under every possible heading.”— 
/ Times Literary Supplement, 


Ready October 14 


Hindenburg: The Wooden Titan By J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 
With Illustrations and Map. 


A new volume of Studies in Modern History, edited by Professor L. B. Namier. The book provides a 
connected account of German history from 1914 to 1934. 
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syllables; but to read Donne you must measure time, and 
discover the time of each word by the sense of passion.” 
Donne is commonly supposed to be a discovery of our own 
time. but all our understanding of the poet is concentrated 
in that sentence. 

The rest of the volume Consists‘of miscellanedus margialia, 
early reviews, the conversations with Henry Crabb Robinson, 
and such of the Table Talk as bears on literary topics. Some 
of this material has never been published before, or only in 
somewhat inaccessible reviews. Particularly interesting are 
four early reviews of the best-sellers of.the day, the Gothic 
romances of Mrs. Radcliffe and Monk Lewis, written between 
1794 and 1798. Coleridge was’ during this time engaged on 
“The Ancient Mariner,” and his critical analysis of the super- 
natural element in romance shows how carefully that 
apparently spontaneous work was pre-conceived. The most 
important distinction he makes might still be observed with 
profit : 

_ The romance-writer _ an unlimited power over 
situations ; but he must scrupulously make his characters act in 
congruity with them. Let him work physical wonders only, and we 
will be content to dream with him for a while ; but the first moral 
miracle which he attempts he disgusts and awakens us .. . The 
extent of the powers that may exist, we Can never ascertain ; 
and therefore we feel no great difficulty in- yielding’a temporary 
belief to any, the strangest, situation of things. But that situation 
once conceived, how beings like ourselves would feel and act in it, 
our own feelings sufficiently instruct us; and we instantly reject 
the clumsy fiction that does not harmouise with them..” 


possesses 


HERBERT READ. 


The Judicial Humotist | 


Lord Darling’s Famous Cases. By Dudley Barker. (Hutchin- 


son. 8s. 6d.) 


Ir may be said of judges as of nations that those are most 
fortunate who have least history. By being a good judge no 
one has ever achieved a reputation to equal that of Judge 
Jeffreys; and even in modern times, when it is impossible 
for a judge to be other than unbiassed, the only ones about 
whom books are written are those who in their lifetime were 
well-known newspaper characters. The qualities which give 
a judge news value, longevity, loquacity, severity and a 
love of notoriety and notorious cases do not necessarily 
make a good judge. But as the, public naturally prefer to 
read about judges whom they remember. books appear about 
Avory, MecCardie and now Darling, while Lord Sumner, 
the greatest judge and most brilliant lawyer of modern times, 
has no biography except The Times obituary notice—to make 
no mention of such admirable and conscientious, if less striking, 
judges as Salter or Hill, who are already almost forgotten. 
Mr. Dudley Barker does not pretend to write a biography 
of Lord Darling: he calls his book Lord Darling's Famous 
Cases and the book exactly fulfils its title. It gives an adequate 
account of many well-known cases, which is not marred by 
the fact that the author is not perfectly familiar with legal 
procedure, and it incidentally gives a very clear picture of 
Mr. Justice Darling, as he was at the time of most of these 
‘“ases. From none of them does one get the impression that 
he was a great judge, and in some he appears as a definitely 
bad one. Allowing something for Mr. Barker's wish to spare 
his readers legal arguments, Darling seems to have been 
equally eager to cut them short, by saying there was nothing 
in the point raised. | Similarly, when his witty: sallies failed 
to crush, he was reduced to rather feebly telling the prisoners 
to stop talking. One of them (Mr. Billing, whose case Mr. 
Barker wisely omits from his volume) refused to do so, talked 
down the judge and triumphantly won the case. But generally 
Darling carried it off, and everyone, except the prisoner or 
litigants, was satisfied with the laughter in court. Darling 
was in fact known best in the character of a humorist and 
as such, rather than as a judge, he should be criticised. 
Many of his jokes were of the Punch type, relying for their 
effect less on their funniness than on the skill with which 
literary and historical allusions are introduced. Thus Lord 
Darling could not sum up against Armstrong the poisoner 
without mentioning Cesare Borgia, he sent Casement to his 
death with a quotation from Milton’s sonnets, and he 
inaccurately stated that Eddie ‘Guerin had ‘ appealed like 
Paul,” simply in order to add “I do not say that there is 
any resemblance between Paul and Guerin.” Even when the 
jekes have no literary allusion to justify them, they do not 


SS, 
sound very funny. For example, Darling asked M 
Thomas: ‘“‘ Do I understand that the Communists md 
going by the capitalists?” He “ pointed at 
laughter ” that “ you could scarcely expect a Man’s fri 
to tell him a picture for which he had just paid anger! 
not what he thought it wes,” and in a murder appeal he 
there was a request for an adjournment to seek Atti, 
Brussels, he replied “‘ it may be found that ‘ Jerry’ Mi 
to America or Timbuktu, and you will want another ws 
adjournment.” mh 
It may be that, like Oscar Wilde and other famous i 
Darling could put into his spoken words something vin 
‘annot be -conveyed to the reader ;- it may be also that \h 
Barker has not troubled to pick out the best jokes: i 
inevitably, the jokes of judges sound a little flat Bre: 
no longer tactless to refrain from laughing and clad 
of Court to protest. “The play was not g00d—byt a 
punishment of those who failed to laugh was capital "_, 
continue the Darling tradition. Anyhow, it was * 
clean drawing-room fun: in one of his last public speed 
Darling gently rebuked the broader humour of a Pte 
and once at the Birmingham Assizes he spoke so forciby 
about the immorality of the Press that all the Newspayey 
protested and proceedings for contempt of court had ty k 
taken. No doubt he felt strongly about it, for he was a yey 
typical Victorian gentleman—he loved the Turf, he thou 
trade unionists were preparing a revolution and he digy 
proved of women in Court. It could hardly be expected 
him to show qualities such as humanity or kindness, whiq 
we degenerate moderns look for in a judge, rather than yj 


or literary ability. AMBROSE Hoopinoroy, 


The Bodley Head 


John Lane and the ’Nineties. By J. Lewis May 
The Bodley Head. 15s.) 


(Johu Lane: 


SEEING that nearly twelve years have passed since Joly 
Lane’s death, this biography makes a somewhat tardy appear 
ance ; but if, like Landor, the founder of the Bodley He 
dines late, the room is certainly well lighted, and the hog 
both genial and enthusiastic. This is, in fact, a wan 
hearted, glowing and attractive picture of a remarkable ma 
ard a memorable period. It would not, perhaps, be difficul 
to pick holes in. Mr. Lewis May’s biography, but it willl 
generally agreed that its qualities far outweigh its shot 
comings. The author is not always perfect master of bi 
material. Discursive, garrulous and familiar, he is sometinis 
tempted to sentimentalise, even to gush : he packs his paletty 
with high colour, and distributes it with a prodigal indulgent, 
On the other hand, he has a vivid gift for narrative and ¢ 
keen sense of character. He fills his stage with the literary 
figures of the ‘nineties, and they all come to life, naturally 
interpretatively. Much has been written about The Yelm 
Book group, the Rhymers’ Club, the misnamed decadeniy 
and the Keynote novelists ; but nowhere will they be foul 
so faithfully and so entertainingly portrayed as in Mr, Lew 
May’s eager, if rather headlong, story. His book will remai 
the final point de repére for all later researches into thi 
elusive, but by no means unfruitful, revolution, 

John Lane’s career as a publisher was rich in the elemeti 
of adventure ; its start and its finish were as the poles apatt 
He was born in a remote Devonshire village ; his father wast 
farmer, his mother a miller’s daughter ; and the chief remii¥ 
cences of his childhood were concerned with tickling trl 
and robbing orchards. His education was perfunctor- 
the National School and an ‘“‘ Academy ” at Chulmleigh, ne 
South Molton, whose headmaster was interested in electricity 
china and old books. and inspired young Lane with a passit 
for the last two hobbies, if not for the first. While still 
the schoolboy stage young Lane was found a job in te 
Railway Clearing House, near Euston, and left to fend i 
himself in a London lodging. He was a gregarious youth 
and soon found among his colleagues others like himself wit 
preferred poetry and theatres to ledgers and counting-howss 
He made friends, frequented dances, and hung about book 
stalls. Soon he had the nucleus of a library and the elemetti 
of a symposium. He began to sit loose in the Clearing How 
saddle and to contemplate wider possibilities. 


He had made friends with an Exeter bookseller name 
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Ben with his public character, and goes far 
inh to explain it~abundance of light relief” 
he, Sir IAN MALCOLM (Evening Standard) 
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ome Ready Monday, September 28th’ 


SISLES of the SEVEN SEAS 


uf by COLLINGWOOD INGRAM (Author of “Birds of the Riviera,” etc.) 


tory- 
1, Neat 


iB the author during his plant-hunting excursions and ornithological studies has 


mas had occasion to visit many remote corners of the world. In these pages he 
if writes of them in a light and easy vein—for the layman, not 

out the scientist. It is, in short, the work of a serious observer in 
a holiday mood. His travels have ve included visits to Alaska, Tahiti, 
by Gulf of Mexico, S. Africa, Sumatra, New Zealand, Teneriffe, 


meni 


us and Japan. The 31 illustrations are a feature of the book.  18/- 
an Send for Autumn list HUTCHINSON & CO (Publishers) Ltd LONDON EC4 
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Elkin Mathews, and managed to persuade him to come up to 
town and open a small bookshop in Vigo Street. 
was a nervous, unehterprising man; Lane was the very 
reverse, and when Lane committed the firm to publishing on 
its own account, Mathews tiptoed upon hot bricks. But Lane 
knew what he wanted, and luck served him well. By the 
time they parted company, Lane was launched upon the 
waters of success. His peculiar gift lay in foreseeing the trend of 
public taste. He was interested in poetry, and devoted to 
delicate format. The death of Tennyson and the delay in 
appointing a new Laureate stimulated a sudden boom in 
verse ; every “ minor” poet was a possible candidate for the 
laurel wreath. There was also a collector's passion for dainty 
and limited editions; and Lane’s taste was excellent. He 
flooded the market with elegant volumes, strictly limited in 
the size of the edition ; and he gathered round him the most 
influential newspaper critics, who gave him all the publicity 
he needed. His small editions were quickly sold and bigger 
successes followed. Tree’s gorgeous productions at His 
Majesty’s brought all the world to see Stephen Phillips’ 
dramas, and as many as 10,000 copies of a Phillips play were 
ordered before publication. Lane was now in clover, sur- 
rounded by fashionable patrons, and to be met at (com- 
parative) case in Belgravia and Mayfair. He married a 
charming American widow, with a fortune of her own, and 
was free from financial anxiety. But he did not lose his head, 
nor would she have let him do so had he been so inelined. 
She was a wise counsellor ; and, when the boom in verse was 
over, she helped him to a change of front. He turned to 
fiction, still choosing the new thing, nursing the “ revolt of 
the daughters,”’. following, but not too impetuously, the new 
drift towards the “sex ’’-novel, and always arousing in 
advance the curiosity of the | »k-buying community in which 
he moved. His adroitness was swift and subtle ; his success 
lasted out his life. He died, at 71, in full enjoyment of a 
crowned career, not yet dimmed nor disillusioned. | 

Possibly he will be best remembered as the creator of The 
Yellow Book, concerning which his biographer gives by far the 
fullest and most authoritative account yet extant. It was, 


Ready 
Shortly — a new edition of 


‘The Art of Record Buying ”’ 


We are now preparing for the press an up- 
to-date edition of this most useful guide to 
the choice of good records, and we invite 
you to send a 13d. stamp for your copy 
NOW. “The Art of Record Buying ” con- 
tains details of nearly 1,000 works and 
single records arranged in a_ convenient 
fashion—and every title mentioned is the 
best available recording of the particular 
work. It is a “key” to all the record 
catalogues. 


The DAVEY Record Dressing 


is a remarkable nev: preparation for preserv- 
ing and improving new or old records. It 
is clean and easy to apply. 2/- a stick with 
full instructions for use. 


DAVEY RADIO , 


the famous hand-made gramophones 


continue to please and often to astonish 
critieal listeners by the uncanny realism of 
their reproduction. They cost a little more 
than mass production products, but are 
infinitely superior in results—they are very re- 
liable—and depreciate in value more slowly 
than any other instruments at any price. 
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HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
11 Grape Street, London, W.C. 2. Tongie 
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no doubt, a brilliant adventure, and gave many wrj 
artists their first. start upon distinguished careers ae 
of Aubrey Beardsley and Mr. Max Beerbohm ‘a 7 
associated with its history. But it may well be true “ 
cleverest thing that Lane ever did was to persuad that 
book-buyers to collect hitherto unknown poets and ‘ Pe 
his own estimate of their quality. When the name of % 
Gosse was misprinted ‘‘ Goose ” in Lane’s Spring Liki 
Ainger cut out the advertisement and sent it to Coa m 
this sprightly quatrain in the margin : 

* Heed not this last bétise 

Of John’s ; 
We know that all his geese 
Are swans.” 
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And, no doubt, many of them were veritable slings a 
time. Lane, however, believed in their royal ; 
him they bore the stamp of Lohengrin’s high heraldry 
such a master was he-in the arts of publishing that, mt of 
as not. he wheedled the rest of the world into sharing 
belief. 
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ARTHUR Watgy, 


An Irish Idealist 


Some Passages from the Letters of A. E. to W. B, yy 
(The Cuala Press. 12s. 6d.) 
TuHEsE selections from A. E.'s correspondence with Mr, W, 
Yeats are published without any introduction ; but they 
present little difficulty, from the historical point of yiey, 
readers who are acquainted. with.the autobiographical wo 
such as George Moore's. Hail and Farewell, and Mr, Yea 
own memoirs, which the Irish literary movement has produy 
The earliest letter is dated 1896, when A. E., then aly 
thirty years of age, and already known as a poet, was be 
brought into connexion with the Gaelic and literary patry 
by way of his employment in Horace Plunkett's Irish Agri 
tural Organisation Society. As a member of a little gm 
of Dublin theosophists, he had acquainted himself | 
a youth with the sacred books of the East, and he was noyi 
process of convincing himself that the Irish were ripe fy 
religious revival and would gladly receive, if not the “ techni 
mysticism” of the theosophists, at least “* ordinary transcende 
thoughts.” In 1896 Mr. Yeats was still directing the ope 
tions of the Irish movement from London, where he lived 
the circle of the aesthetic and “ decadent ” movement; ‘ 
never see the Savoy,” A. E. wrote to him, “. .-. It isalla 
from a muddy spring; and any pure thought that ming 
must lose its purity . .. We are going to do great thingso 
here and by degrees you will find the mystics arising 
where.” It was, however, in Arthur Symons’s company 
Mr. Yeats established his short-lived alliance with Gen 
Moore, who, in révolt against the materialism of the Ba 
war, presently. arrived in Dublin to bow with A. E.b 
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Fionn and before Cuchullain. There are a number of referenql con 
to Moore in the letters, and these confirm the accuracy off @m 
account which Moore has given of his relationship with AI — fait 
and the other Irish leaders. A. E. would not take the stragiy - = 


convert seriously ; and there is a touch of patronage in 
remark that Moore “ should expiate a life of sin” by dy 
in ‘* a conflict with the clerical party.” If this conflietn 
took place it was not the fault of Moore, who acted through 
his stay in Ireland with great moral courage—a quality 
which A. E. never showed himself to be in complete possess 

The last letters consist chiefly of reflections on the ™ 
Ireland. Thé transcendentalism at large, with a rod 
Trish myth, which A. E. had preached as a young mad, 
elicited a remarkable response, if not quite the one which 
had expected, in the rising of a handful of poets against! 
might of an Empire; and in the new State he should bi 
been a much honoured figure. Nevertheless, he felt disillus 
even while, as editor of the Irish Statesman, he gave thes 
port of his rhetorical powers to the practical sagacity 
which Mr. Cosgrave attempted to gather the fruits of 
His paper failed amid the acclamations of the Gael, now ali 
with Catholic Action. Ireland, he now felt, was “ like a 
who had become a hero and then subsided into a lout agai 
And though his own lofty ideas and beliefs never varied, he¥ 
saying at the end that the Anglo-Irish were the best ir 
and regretting a present that “ belonged to a half 
Gaeldom.” J. M. Hoxt 
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3 5 Great 
1 Mother Forest 
Attilio Gatti 


: —— with all the force I may, there 


Pel “‘ no library in the country complete 
ldry ' enent it.” Julian Duguid, Observer ~ 
7 Bo Ilustrated. 20/- net 
haring 


Wari Re | : = 
‘Tyrolese Hills 
Frank S.Smythe - 


' pay this book; if one can and does, one 
qill want to buy the book anyhow.” Man- 


Gordon Campbell 


= This great biography is documented with 
new material and superbly illustrated 
with unpublished contemporary pictures. 

= Illustrated 15/- net 


li ‘What i is 
j the Faith? 
| Nathaniel Micklem 


~ “Icannot think it is a light matter to ‘err 
- toncerning the faith,’ and in this book FE 
am attempting to define that ultimate 
faith which, if a man deny, he may not 
claim, so far as his thought is concerned, 
_ tobe a Christian.” 7/6 net 









“{ Man 
7 and Revelation 
# Gunther Dehn 


“I have endeavoured to deal with certain 
_ Questions of Christian thought and life, 
wae 20t-as a-free scholar, but as a theologian 
bound by the Church.” 8/6 net 





-The Times 


Nanda 
Devi. 
“4g one cannot climb in the Tyrol, one can. 


_ chester Guardian INustyated. 12/6 net 


Tichborne Case»Lord Maugham 


INustrated. 15/- net 


Henrietta 
Maria 
Carola Oman 


“This is a fine and moving biography, 
lively-and spirited but well documented. 
It is also excellently illustrated.” 

Iiustrated. 18/- net 


by . “i 
<4 , 4 
Evic Shipton 
“Mr. Shipton is to be congratulated on 
achieving one of the greatest mountain- 


eering feats in recent times... an out- 
stenting travel book.” The Times 


Can the 
Doctor Come? 


by 
Einar W aliquist 
What life is like north of the Arctic Circle. 


Dr. Waliquist is the Grenfell of these 
thinly peopled territories. 


THustrated. 10/6 net 
Credo 
Karl Barth 


*His voice is the voice of Calvin, as it 
might sound after 400 years of theological 
study and speculation.” 8/6 net 


Indian — 
Thought 
and its Development 


Albert Schweitzer 


“It contains more within its compass 


’ than any other such book which I know.” 


W. H. D. Rouse, Manchester Guardian 
5/- net 


Ae — Way of Hope A. Herbert Gray 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


2/6 net 
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From Donegal to Mount Abu 


A Fragment. of Indian History. By 


Yionoria Lawrence : 
j 16s.) 


Maud’ Diver. (Murray. 
HonortA MArsuALt was a Donegal girl of unusual quality 
and charm, and the claim made for her, that she was one 
of the most remarkable women in the history of British 
India has much to justify it. She had indeed need to be 
remarkable, for no ordinary woman could have mated with 
Henry Lawrence or have found in marriage with him a 
partnership which grew in richness with the passing years. 
Mrs. Diver has Cone well to make this readable and sympa- 
thetic record of her kinswoman’s life, and in doing it has 
supplied the reader with a singularly complementary volume 
to Professor Morison’s Lawrence of Lucknow which appeared 
2 year or two ago. Hers is a personal portrait, the picture of 
a woman by a woman, and it is drawn with knowledge and 
insight. But no one could write the story of Honoria’s life 
without making it also the story of her husband's. These two 
were inseparably wedded, though often separated by the 
demands of Sir Henry’s career ; and rarely has a wife, in all 
the annals of British service in foreign parts, served her part 
more devotedly than Honoria Marshall did during those years 
of the making of modern India. Thus the story of the woman 
is the story of the man ; and this book is at once “** the portrait 
of a great man’s wife ’’ and the tale of his career as the 
creator of the Punjab administration and the hero of Lucknow. 

On both counts it must appeal to a wide circle of readers. 
The early journal which Lady Lawrence kept, first at home 
in Donegal, and later written in camp, in dak-bungalows, 
on board ship, has the true autobiographic note; while 
the letters which she wrote are enlivened on every page 
by shrewd comments on social surroundings and on the 
vicissitudes of Indian life a century ago. This Irish girl had 
no use for the social trivialities of an Indian station. She 
judged everything and everybody by a high standard, softened 
with a kindliness and generosity which drew many to her. 
Often at the sacrifice of her own comfort and the thwarting 
of her dearest desires, she put her man’s career first ; and, 
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Non-stop Variety 


Life goes on at the Palace in Autumn as in 
Mid-Summer. True, the sun retires a little 
earlier, but he works so hard during the day 
that we can afford to be magnanimous. We 
have the finest sun lounges in Europe any- 
way. 


And soon we shall have the finest Covered 
Tennis Courts, too (opening in October), to 
add to our rather startling list of amenities, 
which—get the full force of this—are quite 
free to guests: golf, outdoor tennis, croquet, 
badminton, squash, swimming pool, gym- 
nasium, indoor bowls and skittles, dancing, 
talkies and entertainments. 


They’re all nice rooms at the Palace, but 
why not book early so that you can be sure 
of one of the nicest? 
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Telephone: Torquay 22718 
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if ever a man of action owed an unpayable debt to his » 
it was Henry Lawrence. He was no easy partner, p. 
reader of British Indian history knows" the shail Bi 
relations with his superiors, of his attitude to Lord Dalk... 
of his strained association with his brother John fe: : 
and they know, too, that it must often have needed ally 
tactful restraint which his wife could exercise to tl 
him from doing and saying natural, unnecessary, irre Fy 
things. All this and much else is well told in Mrs, 
book. And if the critic, censoriously seeking to make a 
of mint and cummin, finds her sense of history sometiang 
fault, the greater number of her readers will Pass the § 
unnoticed, and read with pleasure every page of this lig 
Honoria, the wife of Sir Henry Lawrence. A. F.W x 
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- Mirage and Men 


The Paradise of Fools. By Michael Mason. 
Stoughton. 15s.) 

Adventure in Algeria. By 
10s. 6d.) 

The Scourge of the Desert. 
Cowan. 8s. 6d.) 


(Hodder 


Brian Stuart. (Herbert Jenk: 


By Operator 1384, (Rich r 


“To judge sizes and distances of objects in the mirage jgiy 


possible. We would often think we saw a mountain, or at 
rate a big rock. On getting nearer to it we would think if 
a camel; then perhaps a palm tree. Then it would digay 
altogether to jump out at us suddenly as a huge pillar like pose 
those holding up the front of the British Museum. Then j 
pillar would begin to reel and sway, to dissolve mistily jp 4 
ripples of a clear blue lake and reappear, smaller and solider 
a lumpy rock. Finally, when we reached it, it was a black ‘ 
about the size of a man’s head.” 7 


| 
| 
| | 


Tuus Mr. Mason, hunter to an English expedition of f 
(originally six, but a wretched accident reduced the p 
which set out in three Ford cars on a journey, or perhaps oy 
should call it a series of journeys, in the Libyan desert, 
crossing the tracks of eminent forerunners, to reach her 
wadi, there a _ cliff, elsewhere a sea of dunes _ hither 
unexamined. 
Well, you can cover more ground in a short time by carth 
by camel. Undoubtedly you can fill up the map. Mr. Ma 
and his friends found as many rock-paintings and Neodliti 
axeheads, trapped as many gerbils and shot as many binds 
those who travel slower: but the desert is desert inde 
without the rub of humanity between guide, cameleer a 
explorer which gives dignity to the narratives of even su 
austerely scientific adventurers as Mr. Bertram Thomas or Map 
Cheesman. Clubhouse good-fellowship is a_ threadbay 
substitute in the sands. 
They gave Gilf Kebir a mate in Gilf Soghayar ; _ travers 
Wadi Hawar from end to end; found new wadis in neat 
new mountains ; crossed the great sands south of Siwa, 
formidable undertaking, gathering useful data for geographe 
and archaeologists, and a few purple passages for the gener 
reader, if he likes such things. 
Lieutenant Brian Stuart, who joined the French Forig 
Legion, liked it, and was bitterly disappointed when the docts 
marked him “ inapte service,” set off to cross the Sahan@ 
foot with a volume of Pedro de Alcantara in his pocket ail 
very few francs. He got as far as Adrar without having stt 
a mirage. He treats the sort of travel Mr. Mason chronicks 
so carefully, thus : 
“ On 27th December Abby and T started off again to spend fy 
totally uneventful days in the sand dunes until we came tot 
next well, Hassi Fokra.” 


| 










| 





I don’t suppose the Royal Geographical Society will offer bia 
its medal, yet he saw men and cities in the spirit of Odyssts 
and can convey their caviar. The narrative moves. : 
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| 
| 
| 
| . 
| 
| 
| 
| 







“In the evening Ahmet Beghdad came round with the couse 
a roast shoulder of lamb, a rather delicious sauce made of hone 
and mint, some cakes, a tin of pears, and all the apparatus, including 
fuel, for making tea. 

* After supper Beghdad was pleased to refer to what he term 
my ‘magic,’ and told me that although he himself could do 
few tricks, he could not compete against a man who could fil 
vater in barren desert by simply walking about with a twisted 
length of copper wire. I had never scen an adept native conpit 
and from the way that Beghdad spoke, I suspected him of bein 
above the average. So I told him quite truthfully that I wou 
like greatly to see him do some juggling.. He laughed, and takin! 
ten pieces of sugar out of the sugar-box, he extended his - 
and dropped them, one by one, in the sand. Only it was day" 
chicks that he dropped, not lumps of sugar! ... They wet 
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by JOHN BUCHAN 


Abridged from his famous four-volume history : with, portraits and 


maps : ready early in November. 


bookseller. 


Order 


from your 


Ss éd net 


now 





A VARIED LIST— 


BIOGRAPHY 
The Silver Fleece 


ROBERT COLLIS’ adventurous autobio- 
graphy is now in its third large impression, 
and is taking its place among the famous 
medical “ lives.” 15s net 


Sir Philip Sidney 
A new study by C. HENRY WARREN of 
a famous Elizabethan about whom too little 
is known, apart from the circumstances of 
his death. Illustrated. 7s 6d net 


Sun Before Seven 
byIAN DALL. An enchanting record of child- 


hood in South America, with a long introduc- 
tion by Walter de la Mare. Illustrated. 8s 6d net 


‘by HUXLEY HERNE. 


, absolutely new setting. 





FICTION 


Steamboat round the Bend 
by BEN BURMAN. The novel of Will 
Rogers’ last film. Prof. Walter Starkie writes: 
“T am reading it with the greatest enjoyment 
and profit.” 7s 6d net 


The Natives are Friendly 


COLIN HOWARDS first novel of London 
life. The “ Natives ”’ of that strange city are ~ 
not so alarming after all, as Mr. Howard’s 
hero finds. 7s 6d net 


The Tangled Miracle 


A thriller with an 
Intreducing a new 
scientist-detective, Mortimer Hood. 7s 6d net 





BOOKS OF THE MOMENT 


Moscow Admits a Critic 


by SIR BERNARD PARES, director of the School 


of Slavonic Studies and author of My Russian 


Memoirs. 


Sir Bernard knows the old Russia well, 


and has interesting things to say about the new, 


which he has just visited. 


2s 6d net 


Prelude 


to Ballet 


The only complete guide to appreciation, by Arnold 


Haskell, author of Balletomania. 


“A gem of criticism. 


Full of sense and understanding.” —Szar. Illustrated. 


38 6d net 


PUT YOUR NAME ON OUR MAILING LIST : NELSON, 35 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
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genuine enough, as they grew up and scratched in the sand of my 
courtyard for insects and grain.” 

He earned several thousand franes in’'Timimoun “by his 
skill as a dowser, and the twenty-five pages describing his life 
there contain many incidents yet more rapidly told than 
that above. He is least ‘interesting when doing his duty 
perfunctorily by the flora and fauna and the R.G.S. 

I think Mr. Stuart relies a good deal on his memory. Not 
every detail of his admirable narrative seems fit to be trans- 
ferred to the Encylopaedia unverified ; there must be slips here 
and there. But Operator 1384 has “ adhered strictly to facts, 
and related no incident which did not actually occur and_in 
which he did not personally take part.’’ I don’t believe him. 
A stage American and stage Arabs uttering Hollywood 
dialogue amongst scenery kisdly lent’ by “the British film 
industry at its worst surround his incredible adventures. 
People who read beyond page 15 without being paid for it 


deserve to have to finish the book. Basit Buntine: 


Evanescent Blues 
(Appleton. 10s. 6d.) 


Epycar Ler MAstTEerRs was born at Garnett, Kansas, in 1869, 
and his first book of verses appeared in 1898. His immense 
popularity in America, however, dates from the publication 
of the Spoon River Anthology in 1915. The sketches of 
small-town life included in that book were intended, the 
author said, ‘to analyse society, to satirise society, to tell 
a story, to expose the machinery of life, to present a working 
model of the big world,” and, furthermore, to show “ our 
sorrows and hopes, our religious failures, successes and 
visions, our poor little lives, rounded by sleep, in language 
and figures emotionally tuned to bring all of us closer 
together in understanding and affection.” 

Since then, Mr. Masters has published a dozen books of 
verse, and his aim and method have remained unchanged. 
In his new book there are poems which tell of heroic figures 
in American history—De Soto, Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, 
Lawrence of the Chesapeake—-but most of them deal with 
the unheroic ordinary man and woman—Bill Schultz, Fred 


Poems of People. By Edgar Lee Masters. 
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Travellers Cheques 


The seasoned traveller does not carry much 
paper money: he knows it is not worth the 
risk. Yet there are many occasions abroad 
when, for some reason or other, one would 
not choose to go to a bank to draw foreign 
cash for, say, the paying of a hotel bill. It is 
then that the smaller amounts of the Westmin- 
ster Bank’s Travellers Cheques are specially 
handy, as they make the least demand on 
hotel cashiers, pursers, stores, etc., for change. 
Customers may buy Travellers Cheques for 
£2, £5, and £10, at any of the Bank’s 
branches for use at home and abroad. 
For certain countries special facilities are 
provided, particulars of which may 


be had at the counter 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 












































Hartley’s boy, Tom Barron (who took to gin) 
(who-did thesame); and Lida. Brown. (who ‘és 
Burke). Most of these poems express an : 
twenticth-century bar-parlour tolerance of the — ry 
and follies of humanity, and a regret for the good ol Se 
“when drinks went round and laughter and bits 7 th 
and men were hard-up but untroubled by trafflo-ee 
big business and the N.I.R.A. Ps aM 
Certainly Mr. Masters can ‘tell a story and skete 
character, and those are achievements rare in English » 
today, but his style is unredeemed by any precision of ~ 
or rhythm, and .it is enlivened: only by 1a few an 
adjectives and some distorted syntax : . 
** The evanescent blues and ethereal mirrorings 
Beaconed from cloud to cloud. So now her vision 
Searched him with light, and found him and he answo 
Opening through eyes the labyrinth to his passion,” 
These ‘evanescent blues are, however, rare: 
Mr. Masters succeeds in his desire to 
Janguage ‘“ emotionally ‘tuned ” : , 
** But they killed Crockett with death that desiccates 
And gradually stifles thought and tongue, ’ 
This town was one of many among 
The wide United States.” 
Mr. Masters has indeed very little use for verbal skill: 
he sees less than a Kipling or a Lindsay or a Masefield, ay 
he speaks less vividly than a costermonger or a "bus-driyy 
He tells people something they want to be told, not ame! 
thing that they will find out later to be right, and he; 
popular because it is not necessary to have any feeling for 
the poetic qualities of words in order to appreciate his poen, 
MICHAEL Rozerry, 


Black Marvels 


Gari Gari. By H. A. Bernatzik. (Constable. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue tribes of the Upper Nile have inspired two excellent book 
in a single season. In The Gentle Savage Captain Richay 
Wyndham chronicled with grace, wit and _ perception hi 
wanderings in the Bahr el Gazal ; and now Dr. Bernatzik hy 
done much the same, though on (I fancy) a rather larger 
territorial scale. Grace and wit are not, it is true, the mot 
conspicuous virtues of his narrative, for his style is unpre 
tentious to the point of naiveté ; but he has plenty of perce. 
tion. Like many modern naturalists, he graduated from th 
rifle to the camera, but without entirely forsaking the forme, 
As a photographer he is above praise ; the hundred odd plats 
in this book really do justify his publisher’s contention thi 
** few photographic records have so preserved for us the esset- 
tial character of a country and a people.” Few of the tribe, 
and almost none of their women, took kindly to being filmed, 
and Dr. Bernatzik was scrupulous to eschew the Hogwast 
tactics of dragooning them, or having them dragooned, int) 
self-conscious poses or displays. With great patience ant 
ingenuity, he bluffed them, ambushed them, lured them unti 
he got the spontaneous results he wanted ; the description dl 
his subterfuges is‘amusing and helps to build up an attractive 
picture of their perpetrator. For it is clear that Dr. Bernatzk 
is exceptionally well qualified to sojourn among primitir 
people. He is not one of those theoretical Back-to-Natur 
Noble Savagers ; he really does like and admire the much that 
is likeable, and the perhaps rather less that is admirable, 
in the child-like tribesmen. He deplores missionary influent 
and dreads, on the natives’ behalf, the blessings of civilisation; 
and he knows what he is talking about. 

That, incidentally, is one of the pleasantest things about 
his book, for the author is not only honest but extreme! 
well informed. Though “ popular,” his narrative is sou. 
for he writes as an ethnologist with previous African expe 
ence. His journey took him as far as the frontier of the 
Belgian Congo, and the principal tribes of which he writes at 
the Nuer, the Jur, the Dinka, the Shilluk, and the Nubs 
(who still wear, on occasions, chain armour from the time af 
the Crusades). -Their customs, tabus and rites are described 
with fidelity and a rare lack of condescension. Dr 
Bernatzik, in short, is the ideal man to describe one of the 
very few outposts of primitive life which has not yet sue: 
cumbed to the dry-rot of civilisation. He tells of maj 


Lute Crock 
Sed. to be 


more Ofte, 
Use COMmonplay 


strange, and some fantastic things, and I can imagine fer 
who will not enjoy this book. -Even if you cannot 
there are always the photographs. 


PETER FLEMING 
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THREE ISSUES FREE 
Special Offer closes next Thursday, Oct. 1. 


TO mark the inauguration of several important 

changes in THE LONDON MERCURY, a special 
Id, aif offer is made. New Annual Subscribers who enrol 
drive tefore October 1st will be presented with the 
t soni] NEXT THREE ISSUES FREE! For Fifteen 
i he if hillings (the usual rate for a year) you may therefore 
ing fn receive the magazine by post fo: FIFTEEN months 
Poems from the next number—October-—-until the end 
rats, HM of 1937, including the two half-crown Christmas 
Numbers published in December. 


Cover and typography throughout have been 
; re-designed, and this well-known literary monthly 
boo will be found more attractive than ever both in 


chan : 
and in contents. 
nk appearance 


ik has 
lage! CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER includes :— 


; Most 


nM §=» GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


ercep- ae ° 2 
mtg on Film Censorship in general and the banning in 


ref! America of his SAINT JOAN film. 


Dates 


tht H. W. NEVINSON 


SSE 


ribs | © ~fantasy—“ Fame Double-mouthed ”—the story 
ime} «Of Samson and Delilah from the Philistines’ point 
vash ial Of View. 

int) 


a TOLLER and AUDEN 


unti 

nif Poems by Ernst Toller, translated by W. H. Auden, 
stig «With a new portrait of Toller in photogravure. 
itzik , - 
tiv) MARTIN ARMSTRONG contributes an amusing short 


tf Oty; WILLIAM PLOMER discusses the subject 
tht ‘Matter of the contemporary novel ; Lorp EusTAcE 
le Percy, M.P., reviews Sir Stafford Cripps’ new book; 
R.A. DUNCAN continues his discussion on “‘ Architec- 
ture—the Social Art.” 


Other Contributors include Edwin Muir, Philip 
vi Hendy (new Slade Professor of Fine Art at Oxford), 
'@ Edmund Blunden, Herbert Sidebotham, R. C. K. 
Ensor, Michael Roberts, Arnold Palmer, Olaf 
Stapledon, etc. 


on; 


the 


lf 100 pages—ONE SHILLING—everywhere 
. 


h See Special Subscription Offer Above 
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BOOKS IN THE | 
PUBLIC EYE : 


FUAD 


KING OF EGYPT. 


By the Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah 


Illustrated 15/- net 
The outstanding biography of the year. 


ALBANIAN BACKDOOR 


By Bernard Newman 
Illustrated 10/6 net 


A travel book that combines a_ unique 
combination of entertaining adventure and 
intelligent investigation, 


ADVENTURE IN 
ALGERIA 


By Brian Stuart 


Illustrated 10/6 net 

The “inside story ” of the notorious Foreign h 
Legion: -A narrative that is enjoying a huge H 
success. 


THE BOOK OF 
THE FOX 


By Richard Clapham 
Illustrated 8/6 net 


A vivid picture of the fox in all his moods 
and seasons. [Illustrated in half-tone and 
from pencil studies by Lionel Edwards and 
Margaret Kirmas, 


P. G. WODEHOUSE’s 
Laughing Gas 7/6 net 


Dirty work in the Fourth Dimension. 
P, G. W.’s latest, all-laughing masterpiece. 


D. E. STEVENSON’s 


Miss Bunele, Married 7/6 net 


A highly entertaining novel in which the 
irrepressible Miss Buncle returns to the fore. 
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Leading You a Dance 


Dead Men’s Morris. By Gladys Mitchell. 
7s. 6d.) 

Half-Way House. By Ellery Queen. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Clue for Mr. Fortune. By H.C. Bailey. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


The Talkative Policeman. By Rupert Penny. (Crime Club. 


(Michael Joseph. 


Zs. 6d.) 

Last Will and Testament. By G. D. H. and M. Cole. (Crime 
Club. 7s. 6d.) 

Case for Three Detectives. By Leo Bruce. (Geoffrey Bles. 
Zs. 6d.) 

Fear Haunts the Roses. By Charman Edwards. (Ward Lock. 
7s. 6d.) 

He Shot to Kill.’ By Peter Drax. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue orchids, this month, go to Miss Mitchell. Ever since her 
classic Saltmarsh Murders, I have considered her to be one 
of the half-dozen best detection-writers in this country. 
Not only has she created that unforgettable sleuth—the 
eccentric, flamboyant and witch-like alienist, Mrs. Bradley : 
she is also witty and ingenious ; she carries her load of erudi- 
tion with the utmost grace ; and she likes the detective story 
to be full-blooded fantasy with no nonsense about it. 

Consider this new book of hers. Having thrown off an 
apposite quotation from Cicero, Miss Mitchell preceeds to 
entitle her chapter heads from the steps of the Headington 
Morris Dance, to initiate us into the mysteries of pig-breeding, 
to dabble in heraldry, and to show an almost perfect mastery 
of the Oxfordshire dialect—a dialect which probably holds 
more pitfalls for the unwary writer than any other in England. 
A solicitor is discovered dead on Thames’ bank near Iffley, 
having gone out for a wager. on Christmas night to beard a 
local ghost : then a farmer’s body is discovered on Shotover 
Hill, gored to death by a pedigree boar. The dénowement 
occurs during a Morris Dance at Easter, when Mrs. Bradley— 
who has already given alarming proof of her skill both at darts 
and detection—wields a life-preserver to considerable purpose. 
The morals of Oxfordshire (I do not refer only to murder) 
leave much to be desired, if one is to believe Miss Mitchell. 
Mrs. Bradley's habit of jumping from one point to another 
may be rather confusing to the less agile-minded reader, and 
I am not quite sure that we are given enough material to 
enable us logically to deduce the murderer. But Dead Men's 
Morris leads you a rare dance and you will enjoy every minute 
of it. 

Mr. Queen is another one who does us proud. Half-Way 
House is, I think, his best book since The Roman Hat Mystery. 
His style, which had lately tended to be rather too luscious 
for our sober English taste, is considerably more restrained ; 
the plot is cunningly developed and apparently most complex, 
yet all hinges on one small obvious detail which Mr. Queen 
forces upon your attention time and again with the innocent 
expression of a poker-player putting across a double bluff. 
Joseph Wilson, a commercial traveller, is found murdered in 
a lonely shack. It soon becomes evident that he has been 
leading a double life ; both Lucey Wilson and Mrs. Gimball, a 
New York society woman, claim him for husband. Lucy, 
in whose favour Wilson had taken out a large insurance policy, 
is tried and convicted. But Mr. Queen finally convinces 
Andrea—Mrs. Gimball’s attractive daughter—that honesty 
is the best policy, and with the aid of the information she gives 
him manages to trap the real murderer in the nick of time. 
I would call your attention to the curious assortment of 
objects found in the same room as the corpse—a burnt cork, 
the stubs of a number of paper matches, a new writing-set, 
an empty fountain-pen, the precious stone out of a ring, and 
a complete absence of mud or tobacco. These are all impor- 
tant clues ; but one of them—or perhaps two in conjunction— 
will give you the murderer. Mr. Queen has always been a bit 
exhibitionist in his final unmasking of the criminal; this 
time, at least. the convention justifies itself, for it produces a 
succession of thrills that will cause your spine to tingle 
pleasurably for a good quarter of an hour afterwards. 

His new volume of short stories shows Mr. Bailey and the 
one and only Reggie Fortune at their very best. The short 
story is really the sharpest test of the detection-writer ; he has 





no space to open out a large cast and therefore cannot seek | 


safety in nunibers of suspects. Mr. Bailey stands the test 
uncommonly well. His first tale, The Torn Stocking, is the 
neatest and most realistic: it is also notable for divulging 
how Mr, Fortune first took to criminal investigation. 


The ' 


Swimming Pool is the most startling and intricate ' 
as it does a millionaire, a too voluble doctor, a i — ; 
a decapitated female body, and a bottle of vitriol, mn 
in the Parchment is the most sprightly ; even experts The ; 
manuscripts can make mistakes—I'm not sure that tent 
impeccable Mr. Bailey has not let a flaw creep in ¢ ye 
did B. know that T. was motoring out to buy eet 
MSS. ?). The Holy Well is the most exemplary By 
sinister: it tells how Mr. Fortune, by reading the Bs 
passages in a Sunday newspaper and noticing eviden 
neither the Judge nor Counsel for the Defence had pis. “ 
worth his attention, saved an innocent wom ee 
The Wistful Goddess (murder, theft, kidnapping torture) 
the most dramatic. The Dead Leaves, which hinges mi, 
discovery of bog-myrtle and Arctic willow in a dead pa j 
handbag, is the least satisfactory—not to the reader, | re 7 
hasten to add; to Reggie Fortune and the amiable ‘ 
tendent Bell. = 
Mr. Penny engages our sympathy at the outset by remarki 
in his preface that “ the detective novel is nothing wea 
because it is impermanent”; these are refreshing Wor 
after the solemn stuff that is talked Nowadays aby 
“The Detective Novel as an Art Form,” “ Aristotley 
Detection,” and so on. The crime-novelist’s job, Mr, Peny 
says, is “‘ to please a limited number of readers” : 9 moj 
sensible ambition, and I have no doubt that Mr. Penny . 
achieve it. The Talkative Policeman (1 don’t think the tig 
is of the aptest) contains an exceedingly intricate probe 
an unusually nice Superintendent, a technical dissertatiy 
on finger-prints, and a challenge to the reader. The detect) 
is exhaustive but never exhausting. It is emphatically 
book for the reader who likes a really tough puzzle to get} 
teeth into, not for the superficial or the mere thrill-addict, 


an from executig) 


Mr. and Mrs. Cole in their new book conclude the Pendextg 
saga. Twenty-five years ago Dr. Tancred had investiga 
the murder of Simon Pendexter. He had found the murder: 
but been unable to prove his guilt. Now Lord St. Blaizy 
head of an old Cornish family and big-businessman, is foug 
dead—-apparently as a result of a riding accident.’ )) 
Tancred is called in by an old lady who claims to have hai 
vision in which she saw Lord St. Blaizey murdered : he » 
discovers material evidence to support this, and we are ld 
in little doubt that the murderer of Lord St. Blaizey is 
man who killed Simon Pendexter twenty-five years belo 
Our knowledge of the criminal’s identity, however, in no wi 
spoils this very competent and readable tale. The Cok 
are adepts at suggesting character with a few strokes oft 
brush : their present narrative, if a little repetitive in plac 
is most attractive in its quiet, leisurely way. 

Case for Three Detectives is a leg-pull: my main criticis 
of it is that Mr. Bruce forgets occasionally that he is me 
to be pulling our legs, lets go, and in consequence we all 
down rather hard. A lady is murdered—it is apparently a 
of those locked-room cases—and three amateur detectiv 
appear on the scene, Lord Simon Plimsoll, M. Amer Picona 
Monsignor Smith; these are unconcealed burlesques ¢ 
Wimsey, Poirot and Father Brown. Each constructs 
elaborate and specious solution of the crime, only to be prot 
wrong by the local police-sergeant, who shows that the mut 
itself was, up to a point, a joke. The last two books oni 
list are thrillers. Fear Haunts the Roses begins with th 
murder of Judge Danby ; suspicion at first falls on a gi 
whose leader the Judge had lately sentenced to death. bi 
three other bodies have been found, each—like Danby’s 
with a green rose in its hand, and we begin to suspect 
deeper forces are at work. You need go no further than 
title to realise that this is all frank melodrama ; but ¥ 
probably will go a good deal further, led on from one™ 
to another. He Shot to Kill is also melodrama, but of a% 
conventional pattern. Mr. Drax has something of the li 


Edgar Wallace’s ability to make us believe in his charac 


in spite of the unbelievable things that are happening to : 
I can't imagine that the authorities would be so negik® 
about the load of bullion that is the casus belli between! 
two rival gangs in Mr. Drax’s new book ; but he shows ct 
siderable insight into the workings of the incorrigible 
indeed it is) criminal mind, his underworld and his rivers 
police are convincing, and—in short—this is a first-ratet 
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YOUR 
AUTUMN READING 


Mellow Autumn, supplanting Sum- 
mer’s sunlit days, brings other joys. 
Instinctively you turn to kooks, and 
instinctively you go to “* Smith’s ” to 
choese them, for there you will find 


not only a big selection, but a special 





Express Book Service which will 
secure any book, wherever adver- 


tised or reviewed, at short notice and 





without extra charge for carriage or 


postage to the branch, 


W. H. SMITH & SON, Lr. 


Newsagents : Booksellers : Librarians 
Stationers : Printers : Bookbinders 
Aeeverct?téiesinuvgop Agents 
1500 BOOKSHOPS & BOOKSTALLS 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


Head Office: Strand House, London, W.C.2 
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GOVERNING PALESTINE: 


The Case Against a Parliament. 
By J. M. MacHover. 10s. 


The Times Litcrary Supplement: “. . . This book 
written by a lawyer with special knowledge of Palestine, 
marshals the case against the establishment of a Legislative 
Council. It sets out exhaustively the reasons for the 
opposition to the premature introduction of parliamentary 
institutions in a country of mixed peoples . .. It has 
certainly the merit of opportuneness; and it has also the 
merit of completeness.” 


THE ECONOMICS OF 
PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. 


By SrepHan ViLjoen, Ph.D., Lecturer 

in Economics, University of Pretoria. 12s. 6d. 
This book is an attempt to give a synthetic view of the 
economic life of primitive society, It has_ therefore 
described the facts from the points of view which 
characterise an economic system, and has combined both 
the genetic and the functional aspects. The author has 
tried throughout to emphasise the formative factors rather 
than merely to present the accomplished facts. 


Ready Tuesday ne-t. 
A STUDY OF INDUSTRIAL 


EDINBURGH and the 
Surrounding Area, 1923-1934. 


By Nora Mines, Lecturer in Social 

Economics, University of Edinburgh. 12s. 6d. 
Much is known of Edinburgh, but comparatively little 
of its industrial life. The object of this study is an 
attempt to fill this gap by reviewing the position in a part 
of Scotland which is generally considered to have escaped 
the worst effects of the industrial depression. The work 
is based upon a study of the Census reports and the 
returns of the Ministry of Labour. This information has 
been supplemented by enquiries and visits made to indi- 
vidual employers, trade union secretaries and officials in 
the local authority services. 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 


Westminster 
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we have published since 
Sept. Ist. 


i) The most amusing book of the 
Autumn season. (see Ralph Straus 
& Gerald Gould) 


(2) The best detective story)y a new 
English writer. (see Torquemada 
& Milward Kennedy) 


(3) The most original study of modern 
America. (see D. C. Somervell) 


(4) The most talked of biography of 
the season. (see Edith Shackleton 
& Bruce Lockhart) 


6) A first novel of ‘ authentic 
vision ”’ by a novelist compared by 
the Times to Flaubert 


SELL ENGLAND? 
by Dacre Balsdon 7,6NET 


“Genuinely funny and in places wickedly 
satirical. If you want to chuckle here is your 
chance.”—Ralph Straus, “Delightful. Very 
hilarious situations. A thoroughly good joke.” 
—Gerald Gould. 


MURDER AT 
MARKENDON COURT 


by H. H. Stanners 7 6 NET 


“One of the most, satisfying crime books of 
the year.”—-Torquemada. “A pretty problem— 
admirably sketched.”"—Milward Kennedy. 


AMERICA TO-DAY 
by Herbert Agar 12 6NET 


“A brilliant and very searching inquiry. Should 
be read by all Englishmen.”—Donglas lest. 
“A bold and skilful attack upon a formidable 
problem.”—D. C. Somervell. 


THE EARNEST 
ATHEIST 


by Malcolm Muggeridge 10 6 NET 


“ Brilliantly written. A magnificent pi 
prose, vigorous and stimulating.”—RA#. //. Bruce 
Lockhart. “This is a book everybody will 
have to read, because everybody will talk 
about it.”"—Edith Shackleton. 


STUBBORN 
ROOTS 


by Elma Godchaux 7,6 NET 


“Something lost of Flaubert’s sheer literary 
skill, but also something addct. ‘ Stubborn 
Roots’ is a striking novel of unusual luxuri- 
ance.”—7imes. “Prose, full, almost heavy, 
with the minute particulars of scene and 
sensation. A novel of uncommon interest and 
authentic vision.”—T7imes Lit. Sup. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


He’s Got a Million. By V. 


Krymov, Translated by Malcoira 
Burr. (Allen and Unwin. . 7s. 6d.) . 
Summer Will Show. By Sylvia Townsond Warner. (Chatto 
and Windus. 8s. 6d.) * 
Major Operation. By James Barke. (Collins. 8s. 6/i:) 
Under Moscow Skies. By Maurice Hindus. “(Gollanez. 10s. 6d.) 


TreseE four books all have to do with revolution. He's Got 
A Million is the lightest and most obviously entertaining. It 
is a sequel to Out for A Million (reviewed in these pages last 
December), which described the fortune-hunting. of Arseny 
Pavloviteh Aristarkhov in pre-War Russia. The new volume 
traces Arseny’s career right up to the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution, it shows him acting on the principle that ‘ money 
is power! money is joie. de-vivre !.”. and .moving: in that 
extravagant and extraordinary St. Petersburg of caviare and 
corruption, wine, women and ballet, -speculators and con- 
cessionaires, of grandees loading their insides with rich food 
and champagne and their mistresses with jewels by Fabergé. 
There is a good deal of this sort of thing : 

*“« They say you are the luckiest woman in the ‘world, Felixa 
Adolfovna. I think ‘you’ are the cleverest,’ he added, lowering 
his voice as the Grand Duke Ivan approached. The Grand Duke 
was pleased by the witticism. 
into a golden goblet, with the monogram of Peter the Great, and 
invited Arseny to drink with him to Felixa’s health.” 

There are glimpses of Rasputin. 
the Marx Brothers : 

“Someone asked an Siesta if an owl is a bird or 
‘A fish,’ answered the Armenian. 
tree?’ ‘ Because it’s dotty.’ ” 
And there are some nice glimpses of home life. Take Kashcheev, 
for instance, whose family was “ rather complicated.” 

“His wife . . . lived with her daughter-in-law’s brother. One 
of their sons had married a singer from a cabaret, but had thrown 
her over, and was now living with the wife of the other brother. 
The singer’s children, offspring of some indeterminate father, were 
being brought up with the Kashcheev family. . KaShcheev’s 


a fish. 
‘Then why does it sit in a 


daughter was married, but had left her husband ‘and was living © 


with a jockey, and his children by two other women were likewise 
being brought up at Kashcheev’s expense.”’ 

The author declares that his picture is in no way exaggerated, 
that the characters are all based on personalities known to 
him, and that the incidents either occurred or are based on 
actual occurrences. It was part of-his intention to show the 
inevitability of the Revolution, but, as he has ‘ never had 
any connexion whatsoever with the Soviet authorities,’ he 
sticks to his business of depicting human behaviour and spares 
us from any suspicion that he is secretly addicted to prose- 
lytising or uplift. The St. Petersburg he writes about ‘‘ fed 
upon the rest of Russia like an orchid upon a rotten trunk,” 
but there is nothing orchidaceous in his manner. With 
robust gaiety and good sense he follows the same method as 
before, a method of quick transitions which never obscure 
Arseny, a by no means despicable nouvear riche, for he always 
felt that ‘as soon as he had money he would work for 
something higher and more valuable, although he did not yet 
quite know what.” He has moved a long way from his 
childhood among the Old Believers, when “ all our life at home 
was saturated with religion based on Fear,” and the lifelong 
climber has discovered not only that the stairs have collaj:sed, 
but “that upper storey itself is there no longer—it has all 
crumbled away.” At least he and the society to which he 
belonged had a hearty run for their money. 

Miss Sylvia Townsend Warner’s revolution happens in 
Paris in 1848, but the revolution she is chiefly concerned with 
takes place in a human heart, and her book may be called the 
story of a conversion, It may also be called a work of art. It 
is seven years since Miss Warner published a novel, and that 
delay seems in itself a mark of distinction in a time of over- 
hasty and over-copious production. I think I am right in 
saying that her early books tended to be fastidious, a little 
fantastic, and perhaps even a little precious. It is evident 
not only (to quote the blurb) that her new book ‘ displays a 
deeper interest in characterisation and emotional complexity ” 
but that her talent has greatly developed—and a talent that 
develops is something not at all common. Summer Will Show 
is obviously a fruit of thought and emotion. Written with 


great care, it is well constructed and with rare skill—par- 


ticularly in the choice and arrangement of descriptive detail— 
it builds up a picture in the reader’s mind so that afterwards 


He poured out some old vodka ! 


There ‘are jokes worthy of — 






































it.seems almost like some old memory reviy ed, s some p 
experience recalled : and what more can one ask? 9 
part of the book tells us of life at Blandamer, a coups 
in Dorset, in Early Victorian times. There lives wit 
children Sophia Willoughby, who, deserted or at least ng 
by her husband, seems correct, even a little stiff ag 
but is in fact‘a woman of spirit and imagination and ha 
the germs of that rather. grand eccentricity which y 
break out, and still is, in women of her race and ¢ cla 
children die, Sophia goes to Paris, and the eccentri 
break out, only I do not think Miss Warner would cal 
J think she asks us quite plainly to regard Sophia as 
saved from conventional nullity by love, imagin 
revolutionary action. - Strangely, but somehow con 
the influence that warms and: fertilises her latent we 
emanates from none other than her husband's mig =f 
Lithuanian Jewess. The husband is a ninny and 9 es 
it is a little surprising that Minna should ‘ever have fa 
him, but it is not really surprising that Minna shou! 
been the means of turning the lady of the manor 
citizeness, for with:such warmth and charm, such a yp 
mixture of passion and disinterestedness, she wag abl 
provide something that Sophia could scarcely have found i 
her narrow English environment. It may, however, be 
to remark that this novel, though controlled and dise i 
is not without something of that quasi-religious fervoms 
is apt to animate Communists. 

In the case of Mr. James Barke this fervoal is 
undisguised,: and Major Operation may justly be ea 
tract. The plot has a curious similarity to Miss War er, 
In Summer Will Show a woman of the owning class, um happi 
married, learns to love a woman in another sphere of} 
and to accept her ideas, then there is a martyrdom at 
barricades and a dedicated soul is left to carry on, 
Major Operation a middle-class man, unhappily T 
learns in a time of physical and emotional crisis to love: 
man of the working-class and to accept his ideas, then ther 
is a martyrdom during a riot and a dedicated soul is Téfty 
carry on.... Miss Warner has the advantage as an artist; 
Mr. Barke, one would suppose, has been in closer touch wit 
the proletariat... His book, says the blurb, is written “ftom 
the all-embracing standpoint of dialectical materialism’ 
and the keynote is struck in a chapter heading WIM 
YESTERDAY: CLASS ENEMY TODAY—so that’s that 
Instead of Paris in 1848 we have Glasgow, “* Second City d 
the Empire,” at the present day. Our troubled bourgeois, 
bankrupt in every sense, is George Anderson, a softy anda 
prig and a bit of a masochist, who seems to have reach |! 
the prime of life without giving a thought to anything work 
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thinking about. Our truc hero is John MacKelvie, one d 
those rather too heroic workers, ‘a mountain of incor 


ruptible, imperturbable and untiring purpose ” which neve 


doubts or wavers, unlike some mountains. They met help o 
in hospital and John converts George : 

*** MacKelvie : you have this much faith in me ?’ 

‘Comrade: there’s a place in the ranks for you and I'l I Home 
proud to lead you to it.’ ” 
Like some old-fashioned preacher, Mr. Barke is intolerally 
long-winded, and his sermon is at times soporific. Hi gre th 
platitudes are outrageous—‘ There is no pleasure without 
pain,” &c. But there are some very good passages about 
life in a hospital, and a death-bed scene that is really movilg. unles 
The book as a whole is crude, serious, sincere, and sentimental 

I will not pretend that after reading 150,000 words by 
Mr. Barke I have read every one of Mr. Hindus’s 250, happ 
or more. This time it is Russia in 1929-1930, Mr. Hindus 
explains that all the characters in his book are fictitious 
and all the situations but one imaginary, and_ then Ie 
his fictive impulse go plodding along. It seems to me that 
what may be interesting in this book comes from knowledgt 
acquired and observations made on the spot, and that what 
is hardly at all interesting is the attempt to get round the NB— 
reader by telling him a story. Like Mr. Barke, Mr. Hindus sit 
would have a far better claim to attention if he had takel th 
the trouble to be concise, and it may be that his book ougl oe 
not to have been a novel at all, ows, 
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has an unusual face and she is no ordinary child. She will probably be a 
fine pianist later on. \What would her future have been without the 
met B help of the National Children’s Home? \When Mary was a toddler she was entrusted to the Children’s 
Home and now she is proud of the only home she remembers and the Home is proud of her. There 


are thousands of other gifted children whose gifts will be wasted © £50 will name a cot in memory of a friend 

or relative. A florin will clothe and feed one 
unless the National Children’s Home can give themthehealthand child for @ day at tp Mien. Gas 
Home. A form of Bequest will be sent 


Nias on application to the Principal who 
appiness they need. Can you refuse your help inthis greatcause? — will gratefully acknowledge all donations. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


AND ORPHANAGE 


(Founded by Dr. Stephenson 1869) 


Home and ‘Mary’ is actually being cared for in one of the 29 branches of the Home. Chief Offices : 


—— HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5 





NB—for obvious reasons Mary is not the real name of the happy girl of the 
Photograph. But this advertisement is a typical true story of the work of the Children’s 
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Current Literature 


THE PROFITS OF WAR 
By Richard Lewinsohn ; 
This very interesting book (Routledge, 10s. 6d.) is not the 
attack on armament, manufacturers _ which its title may 
suggest, but a historical survey of the forms of profit which 


have accrued through war to different groups of men—soldiers, - 


financiers, armament firms, contractors, and speculators. 
Mr. Lewinsohn is able to show,a tendency for war profits 
to become increasingly indirect. Up to the end of the 
cighteenth century it was the rule for the greatest profits of 
war to fall_to the’ military_ leaders: in earlier times they 


enriched themselves in the course of their campaigns, later,they, 


could count on handsome gratuities from the governments 
which “employed them—Julius Caesar and_ Pizarro are 
eminent examples of those who won their fortunes for them- 
selves, Marlborough and Napoleon’s Marshals of those who 
had them awarded to them. But from the time of Waterloo 
the Soldier had to take second place to the arms-manufacturer, 
und in the course of the nineteenth century the great inter- 
national firms, such as Krupp, Skoda, Schneider, and Vickers, 
gained enormous profits. But few of them were able to 
survive the economic chaos which followed the Great War, 
and the people who now stand to make most out of warfare 
ure the contractors and suppliers of such commodities as oil, 
clothing, and canned food, the demand for which is immensely 
increased by war. As Mr. Lewinsohn points out, it is this 
development .which makes almost impossible any form of 
control designed to eliminate war-profiteering, short of 
identifying profits made during a war with profits made out of 
war, and forbidding both. Mr. Lewinsohn has an interesting 
section on Financiers and shows that it is only colonial 
expeditions, or wars between small countries, which can now 
offer bankers the opportunities for enrichment which they 
once enjoyed : the cost of war when any of the Great Powers 
is involved is far too high for even a group of banks to be 
capable of coping with it. 


SMITHY 
By Alexander Smith 


Smithy (Cape, 7s. 6d.) belongs to the class of war reminis- 
cences of which Private Richards’s Old Soldiers Never Die 
is the supreme example. But Mr. Smith lacks the dry, effortless 
realism of Private Richards. He has not been content to 
tell his story in the simple tap-room manner of the regular 
soldier who doesn’t care a damn for his audience, but has 
written with the forced jauntiness of a tap-room wit who knows 
he is being overheard in the saloon-bar. The reader becomes 
uncomfortably aware that he is responsible for the writer's 
self-consciousness, and this mutual embarrassment is intensi- 
fied by Mr. Smith’s awkward use of the third person for his 
narrative. He may have used it out of modesty, but as 
most of the book records how Smithy got the better of other 
people, the effect is the exact opposite. In spite of this, it is 
in parts extremely funny, and proves that with cheek and 
au ready tongue a man might live a tolerable life under the 
worst conditions. Smithy joined the Royal Naval Air Service 
at the beginning of the War as a mechanic and soon became 
a master of the art of dodging parades, scrounging extra 
rations, taking leave, and avoiding punishment. At stations 
in England and the Greek islands he never did any irksome 
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duty if he could get out of it, and one of the few Occasic 

which he was confined to barracks was when he tri 
the truth. It did not work, and he never made ied tl 
again. He is new a garage proprietor, and in his last Ae. 
describes how fools and their money are soon parted “_ 


SAILING TROUBADOUR 
By B. J. Klitgaard 

The author of Sailing Troubadour (Seeley, Service 10s, ¢ 
—an Englishwoman—was a dancer, and her “hushani- 
Danish parentage—a well-known opera singer who in be 
days had sung at Covent Garden. Her book is the Ay 
their courageous and successful efforts to make Py 
during the evil days they fell on when Mr. Klitgaard’s Hn, 
failed him. Theatrical engagements were few, and 
took on any jobs that came to hand, until one day 
decided to stake everything on an original and daring vey 
They invested their savings in a naval pinnace, and 
the assistance of a friend fitted out the expedition of yy 
this book is the fascinating story. They set sail in the * Talo 
from the Thames, with a small supply of food, two y v4 
ten in cash, and displaying a large notice : “ We are ging 
our way through Europe.” And that in fact is what 4 
did. At the quayside in Ostend they gave, rather Nervousy 
their first “concert.” Mr. Klitgaard sang, accompany 
himself on a guitar, to the astonishment of the crowd wha 
slowly gathered. The author went round with the hat, Pr, 
Ostend they sailed by river and canal through Belpiyy 
and Holland, singing and collecting enough to Keep they 
going. Gradually their fame spread, for a strolling singer 
Mr. Klitgaard’s quality was something new in the way 
entertainment, until one day he was asked to broadcast fry 
Hilversum, which he did several times. If ever a vent 
deserved to succeed surely this one did. One can only ho 
that this enjoyable account of it meets with similar sucgs 


TEMPEST OVER MEXICO 
By Rosa E. King 


Tempest Over Mexico (Methuen, 10s. 6d.) is the 
story of an Englishwoman’s adventures during the Mexic 
revolution of 1911. Mrs. King was the prosperous owner of 
hotel in Cuernavaca, when one of Mexico's worst revolutig 
broke out, which turned the town into a shambles. It was 
Indians against the landowners, and Mrs. King felt a gre 
deal of sympathy for the cause of the natives, which seems | 
have survived the treatment she received at their hands, Hy 
genuine understanding of the problems involved adds om 
siderably to the value of her book, which is always drama 
and moving. For six years there was intermittent fighti 
in and near Cuernavaca, but her home, her livelihood and bh 
children were there, and she stayed on. Eventually th 
town was besieged, and when starvation faced the populati 
she was forced to flee with the rest—some eight thousand 
and underwent the horrors of a journey through the mountait 
almost without food, and continually harassed by rebel gu 
Starvation and bullets accounted for six thousand of th 
marchers, the survivors at last reaching a place of comparati 
safety. Mrs. King’s narrowest escape was when a pack-m 
fell on her and injured her so badly that she would have fall 
into the hands of the rebéls had not a Mexican officer take 
her with him on his horse. Later she returned to her hoté 
to find it in ruins, and the rebels in possession. The pass 
of nearly thirty years has perhaps softened the bitterness s 
must have felt. It has also enabled her to get the events it 
perspective, and write a balanced and lucid narrative. 


STRANGE SEA ROAD 
By Warren Bednall 

Strange Sea Road (Cape, 10s. 6d.) is the story of a rect 
voyage of the famous four-masted barque, ‘ C. B. Peders 
One of the last of her type, this Swedish ship carries gn 
from Australia to Europe, and is used as a training grow 
for candidates for the Merchant Service, who still mi 
in Sweden, have preliminary experience in sail. The « 
consisted of twenty-five of these inexperienced apprenti 
and a few old seamen, the average age being nineteen. |! 
passengers were mostly writers and painters (art and cn 
as usual), and the author—a journalist—finds good of 
in the inevitable clashes of temperaments on a voyage whit 
lasted five months. Encountering bad weather at the Ho 
the ‘C. B. Pedersen’ was forced to put about and take! 
seldom used South Seas route. Tost, she wandered th 


_ the coral seas, and then picked up the old tea-clippet 


westwards round the Cape of Good Hope into the Atlant 
They reached Gothenburg after sailing 20,000 miles. 

author tells his story well, with a minimum of the romane 
usually associated with the works of landsmen who go 5 
in windjammers. 
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pRITISH EMPIRE 
FIRST 
UNIT TRUST 


Adopting the recommendations 


















of the Government Committee’s 


Report 





TE I 
BRITISH EMPIRE GROUP 


announce the formation of Unit 
Trusts Limited to sponsor the issue 
of British Empire First Unit Trust. 
This Trust complies with the recom- 
mendations (so far as they can be 
adopted pending legislation) set out 
in the Government Coimmittee’s 
report. 

Among the provisions so adopted 


are « 


the 1. Full accounts of the Management Com- 
> Mexicy pany will be available to Certificate 
wer of Holders. 

Volutio 


~ 


2. Certificate Holders will be entitled to 
convene meetings to consider the affairs 
of the Trust. 


[t was 
t & ore 
| Seems | 
nds, Hf 
dds CO 
dramati 


. Certificate Holders will have the power 
at such meetings to appoint the Auditors. 


Lae) 


figh i 

1 and hg 4 Meetings of Certificate Holders can give 
ally directions to the Managers as to Voting 
»pulati Rights on underlying securities. 


Dusand 
ountai 
bel gu 


1 of t : . ; 
parati The investments of the Trust Fund will 


km he selected from a permitted list of over 
400 companies covering a wide field of 
enterprise throughout the Empire. 
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er take 
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Within this limit the Trust is fully 
flexible with the reservations that not 
more than 5% of the Trust Fund may 
he invested in the securities of any one 
company, and not more than 23% of 
any class of stock and/or shares of any 
particular company may be held by the 
a Tectl Trust. 


dersen 

»§ gh Sums from £50 upwards may be 
gro invested. 

L mu 

1e cre aes 

rentic : 

1 Th An explanatory booklet containing the fuli infor- 
d cr mation as required by the Government Committee 
d cop ‘an be obtained from any Bank or Stockbroker, 





> whi Irom the Custodian Trustees, LLOYDS BANK 
td LIMITED, or from the Managers 
ake th 


fl UNIT TRUSTS LTD. 
116 Old Broad St., London, E.C.2 
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Hlalitred ive vintage wipe 


four Square Is a tobacco to be cherished, as 


vintage wine 1s cherished. Like vintase wine, 


it is the cream of a vintage crop. For lons 
years it has lain in the wood, mellowing to 
coolness, maturiné to flavour. [ike vintage 


'wine too, it Is known by its label : Four 


4 


Iréiia $ I: our 


| Square“Blue” forthe original mixture. Vintase 


tobaccos both, worthy of cultured tastes. 


FOUR SQUARE 


| ve 
‘mlage ( : 


Matured Virginia (Red Squares) 1/3 oz. 
Original Mixture (Blue Squares) 1/24 OZ. 





















GEORGE DOBIE & SON, LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND (Manufacturers ot Quality Tobaceos since 1509) 


Basil Butler 
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Motoring 


I am by no means sure that this heading is permissible ; 
that it should not be something quite different. It is now 
several years—at least half a dozen—since that most stubborn, 
longest-lived bogy, difficult gear-changing, was finally scotched 
—or suffered whatever happens to bogies in the end. I don’t 
suppose there is one gear-box, built within the last three years, 
that does not give the driver a scrapeless change, or makes 
him use his brain in the effort to time it exactly. Beginning 
with the simplest dodge of all, the freewheel, practically every 
maker has. spent money.on ‘making things easy for his 
customer. Some have the pre-selective Wilson type, some 
one or more gears synchromeshed, some the freewheel. Each 
system has its peculiarities and drawbacks, but while you 
cannot always say that this or that one gives you a swifter 
change than its rivals, and the action of some is undoubtedly 
more delayed than the best of the old straight ones, it is per- 
fectly true that gear-teeth live now in an unchipped security 
undreamt of ten years ago. 

To head these notes on the qualities of two cars of the 
luxury type as I have done is therefore perhaps redundant. 
You do not expect.to buy a new car with any but what we 
were only lately calling a luxury gear. Yet these two new cars, 
the 25-h.p. Straight-Eight Daimler and the 28-h.p. 6-cylinder 
Humber-Snipe, have gears so near my own private ideal that 
the title may be excused. There is nothing new, nor has there 
been these 10 years or more, about the Daimler gear, a Wilson 
box with a fluid flywheel; and the de Normanville gear has 
been a standard fitting to the two bigger Humbers for more 
than a year, but during my trials of these two cars, which 
followed each other very closely, I was so struck by the 
excellence of both that I could not help regarding them as 
something out of the ordinary. 

There is nothing new to say about the 25-h.p. Daimler 
transmission except this—that it was the best example I have 
ever driven. No other Daimler of all those I have tried since 
the system was first adopted has had so efficient a set. Perhaps 
efficient is the wrong word, but it is the one I chose as soon as 
I took over control. The pressure required on the shifting 
pedal is really light and the travel is noticeably shorter, but 
the most important improvement of all was the new silence. 
I could not hear any o: Jhe familiar hum when the car was 


Luxury Gear-Changing 














BIG RESERVE POWER 


FASTEST ON EARTH 


For lubrication use Essolube motor oil 


s.w.1, Established 1888. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CG,, LTD., 


WESTMINSTER, 











Seplen 
standing still, and -~by the-time-the gear»; 
audible on third or second the car ear oie Ral 
rush of the wind drowned all other noises,"~ ~ ~ - Uhat 

The Humber gear isralmost as quiet at slow : 
guite as ‘unobtrusive at high. The manoeuvres : 
changing speed are the same as for a change in an 
box except for the important. differences that the E 
under your thumb on the steering-wheel, where = 
and where it is always in touch, and that you cans 
a mess of a change. You-use it in exactly the » 
as the ordinary change, shifting thé lever “to the ten: 
notch as you release the clutch, but the prime ad ‘ 
that you can do it, if not as-swiftly as thought, at nl : 

i 















swiftly as your thumb and left foot permit. After 4 j 
practice the.various motions of hand and foot seem to 
into a single movement. You need not time it to % 
but if you change too early or too late you are penalis 
the normal manner by loss of way. a 
The Humber is now a 28 h.p., the engine measure 
having been increased from 80 by 116 to 85 by 120, a chy 
which brings the cubic content to rather more than 4 jj 












the tax being £20 5s. In addition to this the compresg It’ 
ratio has been raised to 64 to 1 and the claimed Maxim Mo! 


speed is now 80 miles an hour as against about 75 in § dot 
previous model. In most directions the car is much inaproy 


The acceleration is certainly better, and on all gears ay of 
all cireumstances there is greater liveliness. The only criticig ec! 
I found to make were in the steering lock, which might, y Th 
advantage, be a little wider (I admit I cannot get out of to 
habit of judging cars from a Continental touring stand, be 
with a special eye to Alpine corners) and in the slight lag th 
directness in the steering itself at low speeds. The bra 
which have the help of vacuum-servo, are very good, In 
general, the car runs decidedly more quietly than (t 
predecessor. we 
The car I drove was fitted with the new “ sports” sal Ad 


a complete misnomer, I am glad to report. It is a thoroy 
comfortable and sensibly designed travelling carriage, | 
plenty of room in all directions for four large people and th 
luggage. The headroom is ample, and I cannot see why i 
branded with this unpleasant but fashionable name. Its | 
are excellent, and at £550 I consider it a specially attrac 
ear, likely to prove as interesting on its way to Hungay 
pottering about such English lanes as are left. 

The new Daimler is a very interesting car in many wy 
but more especially in respect of its performance. They 
the body of the car I tried a ‘ sports ” saloon but, as in| 
case of the Humber-Snipe, the name means absolutely noth 
beyond a certain lightness and grace of outline. So fara 
know Daimlers have never made a “* sports ”’ car, their 
approach to anything not absolutely “ family ” being a sa 
rather more lightly built than the regular range, but even the 
have never been offered to the public as anything “ speci 
(I apologise for this array of quotation-marks, inevitable 
one uses the destitute motor-language of today.) They 
have every right to add this model to the swiftly growing| 
of “silent ‘ sports’ cars,”’ and it says much for their good st 
that they have not. It is a plain car, large and commodi 


















designed for comfort. It happens to go very fast ani high 
meke remarkably little noise while doing so. ¢ 
The great majority of manufacturers have had this a LAN 
for years. Only a very few, very foolish people want i respo 
with or without speed. d 
The cubic capacity of the 8-cylinder engine is 3} litres | _ 
£19 10s.), the current popular size in ‘* sports *’ machines, stead 
after half an hour's driving in town and country you Way 4... 
certainly believe it to be more. This engine is remariil 
eflicient, the bulk and weight of body seeming to haveq contr 


appreciable effect on its general liveliness. It will do a trial 
85 miles an hour as a maximum—a notable figure witha 
of this type—with 65 on third, but so suave is the pull and 
unobtrusive the performance that you must be constall 
looking at the dial to realise your speed. You can col 
the action of the shock-absorbers as you drive. This 

not only that you can, by touching a knob, give yourself 
most comfortable riding available over any surface, but, 
more important, that you can cut out all tendency to sway 
high speeds—an essential on present-day roads. The 
is very well made and comfortable, as it should be. 

price is £995. JOHN PRIOLEAL 


| Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our M 0l0 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompam 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price pt 
must be given, as well as the type of bedy required. No a 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cats.| 
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OF THE CHOICEST 


It’s already fairly certain that we shall sell a lot of (a) 9-h.p. 
Wonacos and (b) 14 Litre. Falcons, but we might just as well admit that we 
don’t know which of the two we shall sell most of. 


CHOICE 


of course, the ‘‘Nine’’ has tradition behind it, stability of price, 
economy of running, and a soundish reputation—bit of a halo, in fact. 


The 1} Litre, on the other hand, being a ‘‘Twelve’’ costs a little more 
to tax and run, and £17 more to buy; bu} for that you get a slightly 
petter flat-out speed, a bit more power on the hills, a bit more zipat 
the traffic lights, and a bit more room for the family. 


Ina way, we’re rather glad we’re selling them instead of buying them 
(that sounds rather on the honest side, don’t you think?) because we 
wouldn’t know which to choose. Possibly we’d buy a five-seater Riley 


Adelphi, or even another make altogether. 























9h.p. Merlin Saloon £275 
9h.p. Monaco Saloon £298 
1} litre Falcon Saloon £315 
1} litre Adelphi Saloon £350 
6 cyl. Adelphi Saloon £380 
8 cyl. Adelphi Saloon £450 
1} litre Kestrel Saloon £350 
Dunlop Tyres and Triplex Glass 
RILEY (Coventry) LTD. COVENTRY 
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mari (She's always completely under your 
have control. Ask your local dealer for a 
trial Roadride. Or write to us for an 
illustrated catalogue. 
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AND NEVER FEEL TIRED 


Go Roadriding! Glide along the 
highways the new, fast, 
LANCHESTER ROADRIDER. Swift, 
responsive—and feel how she holds the 
toad! Motoring made smoother, safer, 


steadier. The easiest car to drive. Yet 




















DAIMLER FLUID 
FLYWHEEL TRANSMISSION 


MADE IN ENGLAND 


/) ALL DAY — 











FOURTEEN 


Yoadidvr 


FEEL HOW SHE HOLDS THE ROAD 


LANCHESTER MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED SANDY LANE + COVENTRY 
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“Our ‘Angajokaukatiget’ 


i.c., our Eskimo Congregation Council, have unanimously stood 
by us... Because they were united they had no difficulty in 





Rete es , 


L sa 


Missionary’s Dog Team, Labrador. 


overruling the life in the village effectually. All the work for 
the Church or Mission which had to be dotie free, has bcen done 
joyfully by all.” 

Extract from Annual Report from Nain, Labrador. 
God is blessing the work. Life in Labrador is full of hardship. The 


Church members are very poor. Help is greatly needed. Are you able 
to send a gift? Will you please do so now? 


Contributions may be addressed to 
CHARLES HOBDAY, Esq., Chairman and Hon, Sec., 
70a Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2, 


CH (lagi id OF 
MonaviaN Mi SIONS 


President: SIR GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., L.C.C. 
































DAILY 


(Excepting Sundays) 


Visit the 10.30 a.m.-8 p.m. 


until 


ANTIQUE Friday, Oct. 16. 


ADMISSION 


DEALERS’ 2 /= 


r 


(including Tax) 
' ‘AIR half of which will be 
given to the National Ar: 
Collections Fund and the 


AND EXHIBITION ya ara 
In the Great Hall of 


GROSVENOR 
HOUSE 


(Entrance in Upper Grosvenor Street) 




















A unique opportunity of viewing what is 
perhaps the finest collection of authentic 
antiques ever gathered together for sale under 


one roof. 
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Finance oun 
The Road to Peace i asa 


off of our * 

Durinc the past week we have had reininders from y.,; quntries he 
journals and newspapers of the fact that it is ri 
since Great Britain departed from the gold pak, 
and not a few of these reminders have been aceo ae 
by.a recital of the improvements which haye take 
in our financial and industrial position since that © 
with suggestions of the extent to which many ta 
improvements can be traced to our departure from » 
I am not constrained in this place to challenge j 
assertions, so far, at all events, as many of the by 
developments are concerned. For there ean, of ead 
be no question that cheap money has been responsi 
the great rise in securities and, to a lesser extent. fr 
improvement in trade, while the policy of cheap a 
would have been impossible if we had continued toh 
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the obligations attaching to a gold market. who fail t 
Tne Wiper View. he Comm 
ea of a 


I might, perhaps, suggest that other causes thay st be ru 
departure from gold and cheap money have minis " * fro 
to the improvement in conditions at home, and | yj  differe 
also, with a writer in the Economist, suggest that ey its suce 
period of five years under present abnormal condiiy # Worl 
may be insufficient to determine actually and judig rst probh 
the advantages, on balance, resulting from our deparj rice level 
from gold. I am, however, concerned with quite anot Cay 
aspect of the matter, namely, that which relates toflttled un 
well-being of the world ¢s a whole. For it will, I think nd it is 
generally admitted that one of the unfavourable deve hat form 
ments of recent years, and perhaps of the last five yeanfi&, yiew to 
particular, has been the growth of Economic Nationalsiiated to 
by which, of course, I mean the tendency of each naif e Com 
to base its policy entirely upon what it conceives to hlbyesent cl 
local advantage, with complete disregard of the inti&yy contr 
national economic situation as a whole. We knov tifffyrtailmer 
one result of this tendency kas been a matcrial contract pore is al 
in international trade, while this same spirit of econoifiienreciate 
nationalism, accompanied as it has been by Miheir expe 
kinds of tariff and other barriers, has seriously militaify g war | 
against that spirit of imternational co-operation 
everything pertaining to financial and economic de 


: cae : Tam g 
opments which, in its turn, so often affects polit F conomic 
understandings and relations. B.ithough 
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Errort BY THE LEAGUE. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Econo 
Section of the League of Nations should now be see 
a way back to international co-operation along t 
lines of financial and economic developments. Acc 
ingly, in a Report recently issued by the Econo 
Committee of the League to the League Cou 
on “The Present Phase of International Econom 
Relations ” attention is drawn to the chaotic conti 
of the exchanges as the result of so many count 
departing from gold and to the disastrous effect whi 
has been produced upon international trade and uf 
international relations generally. 


other na 
Our Own RESPONSIBILITIES. There 
Now it must not be forgotten—although the Commit poliey 0 


in their Report do not raise the point—that while a Leal 
departure from gold in 1931 was forced upon us by circu think th 
stances beyond our control, our action nevertheless # poliey 0 
a shock to every financial and commercial centre, 8 shu promot 
which, perhaps, was intensified later when we also depart aa 
from Free Trade and began to set up tariff barrie = 
Here again Lam not concerned with discussing the met 
of Free Trade or Protection, and there can be no quest 
that the action of other nations may be said to hat 


° . +} >: 

forced us off Free Trade just as we were forced a oon 
standar Jevertheless > fact remains Tg’ 

gold standard. Nevertheless, the fact remals "ge 


nae a yy ene 5 serpents ae mie natiol 
during the past five years the spinit ol peor a ad those a 
ism has not been entirely confined to countries OUBA 1, 
Great Britain. If America and certain other count 4 per ¢ 


have deemed that the abnormal conditions of the {09H Seottish 
demanded a policy conceived solely in the interests at the 
their own country, so here, by our departure from £ 
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rotective tariffs, we have acted in not dissimilar 
nl byourl be it remembered that our departure from 
fashion, eo followed by a sudden and complete cutting 
9 - none to foreign countries, upon which those 
off rg come to depend for generations. 
oul 































OM Vapi Aw Important Report. 

five y, ‘. evident that the Economie Committee of the 
Stan Jt. of Nations take this matter very seriously, 
a af d at the conclusion of their Report the Economic 
aken yf te inform the League Council that in their 
that fj ane ternational economic situation has come to a 
Y Of th ew | Ro the ways where it will follow either a further 


artin ° : rom 
traction of trade or a restoration of normal conditions 
My 


ulated to bring benefits to all countries. The whole 
alc . : : 
Danort of the Committee indeed shows a clear apprecia- 


from 
age th 
the ly 


Repo! lf ° : 
Of co ” of the continued chaos in world currency with 
whi ti ‘ ° —_ 
onsiok a harmful effect upon international trade and _ inter- 
ts ; : : 
nt, for tional co-operation and goodwill. In view, however, 
ld 


a) mM 


dt f the apparent unpreparedness of many countries 
a to (ae 


cho fail to recognise these evils, I am not sorry that 
he Committee have expressed the opinion that the 
jea of @ World Conference at the present moment 
nyst be ruled out and that for the very practical reason 
hat “from the outset the diversity of the interésts 
bf different countries would constitute an _obstacle 
» its success.” - Moreover, the Committee consider that 
no World Conference is competent to deal with the 
st problem which arises, namely, the readjustment of 
ice levels and the currency measures which may be 
€ andi ecessary for that purpose. This question must be 
es tof -ttled unilaterally by each of the countries concerned, 
think nd it is for these countries to decide whether and in 
» devel hat form they wish to consult with other States, with 
Vein yiew to obtaining their support and assurances, caleu- 
lonal@M@ted to facilitate the carrying out of their policy.” 
*h naiirhe Committee clearly realise that not only does the 
sto hf resent chaos in the exchanges, freed as they are from 
he intfiny control of an international gold standard, lead to a 
LOW tif¥yrtailment of international trade as a whole, but that 
ntracli™here is also a tendency for various countries to use these 
CCONO lepreciated currencies as a kind of extra stimulus for 
by heir exports, so that we are confronted with the prospect 
lita fa war of currencies as well as of tariffs. 
ition THe True Gosren. 
¢ dem Tam glad to draw attention to these remarks of the 
poltiteonomic Committee of the League of Nations because, 
Balthough the journey may be a long one, they seem to 
ne to indicate the path which should be pursued by 
conoimthose who desire to bring about peace among the nations. 
- seckiaThe framing of rules for restriction of armaments, or for 
ong (prohibiting this and that nation from taking a certain 
Accaif{eourse may be helpful, but there is usually nothing very 
conomminspiring in a negative policy. On the other hand, if 
Cowmgifit is true—and undoubtedly it is—that the maximum 
conommamount of world prosperity can only be attained along 
nditi@the lines of international co-operation, designed to bring 
ountig@down currency and tariff barriers alike, a desire to spread 
t whitithat gospel of co-operation should do much to: exorcize 
d withe spirit of economic nationalism which contains within 
it all the elements making for economic antagonism to 
other nations, and leading on to something far worse. 
amit There may be divided opinions with regard to the 
ile a policy of the League of Nations in so far as it is con- 
sinougteet with its purely political activities, but I cannot 
think that anyone would go far wrong in supporting ¢ 
poliey of the League in so far as it was concerned with 
promoting economic goodwill and economic co-operation 
amongst the nations. Artuur W. Kippy. 
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Investment Notes 

; SoME DEBENTURE ISSUES. 

Ture is little doubt that but for the Prior Charge stocks 
of some of the English Railways being no longer eligible as 
tustee investments they would be at higher prices than 
those at which, for the most part, they now stand. For 
those having a preference for irredeemable securities the 
4 per cent. debenture stock 6f the London Midland and 
Xeottish Railway is not without its attractions, the yield 
at the current price being 3} per cent. The company has 
(Continued on page 524.) 














TRUSTEES : 
GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE 
& LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION LTD, 


ELECTRICAL SHARES 
DOUBLE IN VALUE 


An investor who divided £100 equally 
between all the shares included in the 
Portfolio of. Electrical Industries 
“Frust in June 1926, or when they 
first became available, would in June 
1936 have had a_ holding» worth 
£219 12s. 1d. In addition to which 
the first year’s income of £5 6s. 10d. 
would have increased to £13 3s. 4d. 


The Electrical Industries Trust enables 
the public to invest sums of approxi- 
mately {50 upwards over a range of 
41 Companies operating in this attrac- 
tive field. Its constitution combines 
the advantage of Trust Deed control 
and the simplicity and convenience 
of the Unit method of investment. 
Under the Trust Deed, powers are 
delegated to the Managers which 
provide the element of “ flexibility ” 
desirable in a Trust confined to one 
industry. The Companies included 
in the permitted list have been selected 
by experts after careful consideration 
of their past record, their present 
financial position and the possibilities 
of future developments and earning 
capacity. 

On the basis of current prices the 
Managers estimate that the annual 
return to certificate holders will be in 
the neighbourhood of 4 per cent. 
gross from cash dividends, with 
recurring share bonuses in addition. 
Units may be bought or sold through 
any stockbroker or bank. 


ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES 


TRUST 


A FREE BOOKLET which deals fully 
with the progress of the Electrical Industry 
and Electrical Industries Trust, with statistical 
information relating to all Companies 
included in the Portfolio, will be sent free 
on request. Ask for booklet S.7. 


? 


This booklet is the basts of all transacti 
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MANAGERS? 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED 
TRUSTS, LTD. 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON. E..2 
NATional 4931 
BANKERS : Members of ¢ issociation of Fixed 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. and Flexible Trust 
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Investment Notes 
(Continued from page 523.) 
no power to redeem the stock; and while the amount required 
for interest on the debenture stocks is a little over £4,000,000, 
the amount availablejat;the end of.1935 was over £13,000,000, 
A stock giving a flat yield of £4 5s. 6d., but only £3 13s. 
per cent. allowing for redemption is the 4} per-cent. debenture 
stock of the P. and O. Steam Navigation Co., priced at 105, 
but with power to the, company to redeem in 1943, and 
in this case the margin of security is an excéptionally good 
one, the balance-sheet showing. great strength. 
* * * * 


ARGENTINE RAILWAY DEBENTURES. 

I referred a fortnight ago to a tendency to select some of 
the Argentine railway’ debentures, and it has been pointed 
out that I might perhaps have mentioned in addition the 
4 per cent. debenture stock of the Buenos Aires Great Southern 
Railway, which at the present price gives a yield of just 
over £5 6s. per cent. The railway is the principal one in 
Argentina, and while the interest on the 4 and 5} per cent. 
debenture stocks requires about £966,000, the amount available 
for the year ended June last was £1,496,000. It will be noted, 
however, that there is no Trust Deed and no special security 
for the stock. Holders are not entitled to demand payment 
rfthe principal, but if the Government ‘purchases the line or 
any portion, the company can redeem all or any part of the 


stock at par. 
* * * 


* 
An INpUSTRIAL PREFERENCE. 

For those who are disposed to participate in industrial 
issues, it may be noted that the cumulative preferred ordinary 
stock of Lever Bros., which at the present price gives a yield 
of 5 per cent., is well secured as regards the margin of earnings ; 
the dividend requires about £757,000, whereas the amount 
available for the last financial year was about £3,500,000. 

The 5} per cent. cumulative ‘preference stock of Cable and 
Wireless (Holdings) Co. can be obtained at a price giving a 
yield of £5 8s. 5d. on the fixed rate of interest. It should 
be noted, however, that for the years 1931 to 1933 inclusive 
only 2} per cent. was’ paid: For 1934 the dividend was 
4} per cent., while for 1935 a full 5} per cent. was paid. This, 
however, still leaves arrears.of dividend of 15} per cent. as 
at June last. It will be seen therefore that the shares have 
some speculative attractions. 











A MANAGED TRUST.OFFERING AN INVESTMENT, 

FREE FROM PERSONAL. LIABILITY IN RESPECT OF 

UNCALLED CAPITAL#IN‘*THE SHARES OF FORTY 
BRITISH BANKS AND DISCOUNT COMPANIES, 


TRUST 
oBANK 
SHARES 


TRUSTEES 
EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


BANKERS 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


MANAGERS ; 
INSURANCE SHARE 
LIMITED 











TRUST OF 


Trust of Bank Shares Units may be purchas- 
ed through any Stockbroker or Bank. The 
estimated yield at current prices and based 
on cash dividends is approximately 4%. 
Price of Units, 23rd September - - 19s. 6d. 


For full particulars apply for Trust of Bank Shares 
Booklet to any Stockbroker or Bank, or to 


TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 
30 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
Mansion House 5467 
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Financial Notes 


_ Act Markers CHeerrvt. 
Once again the disturbing influence upon mark 
might have been created by the European potitican Mt 
has been offset by such factors as cheap miaey te, 
continuance of active trade. The former influence int 
a powerful effect upon British Government and : 
securities, which have risen in striking fashion duri 7 
week ; an outstanding feature has been the sharp rise we 
At the moment of writing, however, a slight Teadthe 
taken place as a result of the announcement of ta 
Loan for £10,000,000 in 3 per cents. at 99. Other hae 
ments of the House have also been active and firm in : 
the chief feature in the English railway market has bee 7 
substantial rise in Great Western Ordinary, ’ 

* * * * 


A New Unir Trust. l' 














A feature of the latest Unit Trust is that it has been fy 
to provide a Unit Trust with the recommendations ' 
tained in the recent Government Committee’s Report 


far as such recommendations can be adopted pending a¢ imi 
legislation.- The: Trust is entitled British Empire jj HC 
Unit Trust, and the Managers are Unit Trust, Ltd., of | 

Old Broad Street, while Lloyds Bank, Ltd., are the trig WP 


for the certificate holders. Among the various eq UI 
mendations of the Government Committee which the 
has adopted is that relating to full accounts of the Mane val 
ment Company being made available to certificate holda 
Such holders are also to be entitled to convene meetings { 
consider the affairs of the Trust and they will have the poy 
to appoint auditors. At these meetings, moreover, certifi 
holders will have the right to give directions to the Mana» 
as to voting rights on underlying securities. The brochuy 
which can be obtained from the Trustees as well ag fp 
the oflice of the company, shows that. the initial portfj 
consists of some fifty stocks and shares to be divided jnj 
20,000 sub-units. These securities are chiefly concen 
with English industrial shares of the Equity class, and 
the starting price of 21s. per sub-unit the gross yield on 
initial portfolio’ will be approximately 4 per cent. 
Trust, however, is of the ‘ Flexible” character and { 
brochure gives a long list of other securities which may} 
held. Another feature of the brochure is that it sets 
very fully and clearly the precise duties of the T 
The life of the Trust is fifteen years, at the end of which th 
Trust property is to be realised by the Trustees and distribut 
proportionately among the certificate holders. 
: * * * * 


HArRISONS AND CROSFIELD. 

The latest report of Harrisons and Crosfield, Ltd, th 
Eastern estates managers and investment company, is 
satisfactory one. Better conditions in the rubber and te 
planting industries are indicated and the profits for the yeu 
after providing for depreciation and tax, amounted to £271, 
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as against £268,283 for the previous year. The final dividenlaayia, Be 
on the Deferred stock making 20 per cent. for the year, is tis), Hamb 
same as last time, but the carry forward at £145,015 showarechi, K 
an increase of about £4,000. The balance-sheet is a vegmaeya, Ne 
liquid one, showing that the company has increased its ca — 
holding to over £400,000. dl 

¢ Dan 


* * * * 


Ciry AND INTERNATIONAL TRUST. 
T am glad to see that the latest report of City and Inte 


fts and 
es and 


} tposits 
national Trust, Ltd., shows that the improvement noticealt slication. 
in the position a year ago has been fully maintained. leaden ( 


profit for the year is higher at £45,938 and the dividend: 
increased from 2} per cent. to 3 per cent., while there 
There has been a furth 


increase also in the carry forward. | 
recovery during. the year in the price of investments R 
whereas ‘a year ago a valuation of the whole of securilt 
showed a depreciation of 29:19 per cent.on the book val 
that depreciation has now been reduced to 18.37 per cent. Capit 
* * * * Rest 
DrarPery Prorirs. Depe 
A substantial increase in the profits of Debenhams, Ltd, r 
noticeable a year ago, has been fully maintained; the late’ 
report of the Company shows that the balance at credit 
profit and loss for the year ending July 31st was £706, Lor 


as against £654,928. After paying the dividends on the 
Preference shares and placing a further sum of £50,000 to the Wes 
Reserve, the dividend has been raised on the Ordinary share ¢s 
from 12} per cent. to 16} per cent. Morcover, after pay" 
this increased dividend the carry forward is £182,171, ® 
compared with £136,241 a year ago. The. directors repo 
favourably on the general condition of the Company with 
an increase in the volume of sales, and the balance-shet 
too is a strong one. ‘on. A, W. K 
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0 YOU KNOW- 


HAT quite the simplest and 
most satisfactory way of 
BUYING A HOUSE is through an 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 


POLICY ? 
* 


F you were not aware of this, 
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tn é you should get in touch with us 
ee immediately. We have an excellent 
- hi HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
el which allows you an ADVANCE 
4... UP TO NINETY PER CENT. of 
€ Manag value, and TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
e holdey 


in which to repay it. 


* 


UNITED KINGDOM 
ROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
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TEMPLE BAR 4062 





ent. s STRAND, W.C. 2. 
ie FUNDS OVER 423,000,000 
= @ Chairman and Managing Director: Sin Ernest J. P. Benn, Br. 
Tusteg 
which th 
istribut THE 
OQKOHAMA SPECIE BANK Ltd. 
(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ad, 8 ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Y 8 5 . 
and taggepital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
the years ¢ Fund as “és ‘ Yen 130,900,000 
ps Head Office : YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Bangkok, 
IViceM@avia, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen, Fengtien (Muk- 
ir, 8 n), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking, 
15 showmmarachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Moji, Nagasaki, 



















agoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, 
Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
piney, , Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), Tsingtao, Yingkow. 


The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
ats and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
ts and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
aits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
ration, H. KANO, London Manager. 


london Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
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<4 ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 

















ent, 5 
Capital (fully paid) - - - - £3,780,192 | 
est or Reserve Fund - - - £3,857,143 | 
7 - = £64,009,174 | 
e ¥ World-wide Jacilitios for Banking | 
redit ( | 
ort Business of every description. 
on ti’ LONDON OFFICES—City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2; 


) to the West Smithfield, E.C. 1. 
shar] West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
paying Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
171, a (Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 

Bond Street: 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 


repori 2 | 
¥ wit 249 Branches throughout Scotland. } 
e-shetl HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 


 K Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 


This is noestimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 














(Members s of the London Bankers’ Clearing House: x H 






me” NORWICH a 


BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ESTD. 1852 
A 


AN OLD SOCIETY WITH A _ VERY 
LARGE PROPORTION OF RESERVES 


pe — AT EQUIVALENT % 
£4, 11-10% 


Assets Now £2,000,000 


T AX a PEE Mortgage Advances Exceed £1,509,006 


. G. Crook, F.C.A., 34 (S.), 
@.vae OR WRITE OFFICE: {f Sutivo ofl Wales Snake, Heoubi 

London: 16 City Road, E.C. 1, 

Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KIN 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
| Chairman of the Executive ey Te 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.GV.O., K.C.B. 
Founded in 1902, under the direction “of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
as a centre for research and information on cancer, the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic 
investigation of the disease in man and animals. The work of 
this Fund and of other great centres of research has increased 
our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and has so 
|. altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in increasing 
numbers. ne income frcm investments and the Endowment | 
Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual expenditure and, | 
moreover, the present laboratories have become too small for | 
the scope of the work. Administrative costs over a long period 
of years have consumed only 10% of the total annual expendi 
ture, but the need for expansion. makes it imperative for the 
Fund to appeal to the generous help of the public. 

Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1, or paid direct to the 
Westminster - Bank, Limited, Marylebone Branch, | Stratford 

Place, London, W.1, A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 
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Lease SUPPORT A es riceosone guinea wit be ine tothe sender 
> 4 utiiee pe ay see "aes ~ ae eee rrect solution of, 
; 4 should be received not later than first post oun Tuesday. No ——e Prue» 
‘ 4 OSPITALS q before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form ap; ho will be 
; - § the winner will be published in our next issue. f satel pata ba The 
ee re ee PM phe SOS oe bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery’ Selition, 
1 2 3 4 5 
For MATERNITY a wie. 
8 9 1 | 
City oF LONDON MATERNITY | ae 
HOSPITAL re di | Ea 
| 
CITY ROAD, E.C.1 i“ a 17 | i | 
19 20 | 21 | | | 
ye Se a E | ty | 
‘ | 24 
THE WEST END HOSPITAL for Nervous Diseases | 
25 
Maintenafice cost in 1925 was £16,150; | ak) | 
in 1935 the maintenance cost was £21,727. a | 
29 
BETTER TREATMENTS MEAN GREATER EXPENSE | | 
Last year out-patients made 38,600 attendances and 76 beds were in 
daily occupation, including 25 cots for children. 30 | 
Gifts will be most gratefully acknowledged if addressed to the Earl of | 
flarewood, K.G., Chairman, at the Hospital, Welbeck Street, W.1, 
Pie ACROSS 3. rev. This fellow jg 4) 
: 1. Nonsense which all violinists found in a pack! 
| akela C (@) Ni S U M p T H fe) he must make use of ! . 4. rev. Payment to lon 
8. Historical garment which tenant’s decease yi 
PLEASE REMEMBER frequenters of ale-houses this would cause oa 
would like to see intro- 5. 8. 
duced ! 6. Sacred buildi 
: ’ . ng at Moca 
BROMPTON HOSPITAL |p. inti stom ot mete 5, Stone ete 
? : ae af 
FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, | 14. Strengthening drug. 8 The ak “at ae 
FULHAM ROAD. LONDON, S.W.3. 15. It would be startiing if a ‘ a seeres 
F ship used this in which to pee Produce t 
THE LEADING CHEST HOSPITAL keep its apparatus for 9 Going over. 
gauging speed ! 10. Neglect to use a right, 
HELP BY DONATION & LEGACY IS GREATLY NEEDED | 17. Down with (it) ia France. which it may become) 
19. ‘. .. smiles his emptiness 11. “ As for man, his days 
= betray, Oe ery 6 
- For SEAMEN “Untie dae we a oe 
> way. ave to get k , 
: ‘ ; : : ; 21. They’re about to have an 16. I nave 0 ae 
The Merchant Sailor faces daily perils while keeping open py dere » Igneous rock. 
the Ocean Trade Routes of the Empire. 22. My first is unchecked in 30, 18: “- - - income twenty po 
my second in 18. sa a 
E 23. This murderer might be used eho 
PL ASE — : to get the stubborn don- ~— happiness. 
; key in! . Impetuous eruption!” 
The Seamen S bospital Society 25. — hero exploited by 24. Ancient native P 
; 4 , : Macpherson. shie 
to look. after him during illness or accident. | 06. sev. Father's sister. 26, reo, Very much ae 
- : 27. rev. Servi i i 23; 22 
596 BEDS IN’6 SEPARATE. HOSPITALS. ae 
ANNUAL COST OF MAINTENANCE EXCEEDS £90,000. | 29- ee for —_ SOLUTION TO 
‘ : rawin, d fro . 
All Gifts gratefully received by The Chair- Cimamiin. CROSSWORD NO. 2 
man, The-Rt. Hon. Lord Lloyd of Dolobran, CT R[O} S/S] Cj} O/UINTH 
Dreadnought” Hospital, Greenwich, S.E.10. DOWN A/ L| C| O| H{ Oj Liw] BA) 
— 1. These parts of books tell T/UIM| Bi L| FE} D} O|WINIA) 
Ps r r nae ‘ what the household insect A 7 A 7 el a ‘ 
** Pity and need make a in.” does at the beginning of .JNECIAL LC 
y ee all flesh kin an secs il DIH| O07 U] Ri 1PRIW/E|RA 
DON'T ONLY PITY THE BLIND 2. As long as men can speak D| E] Li FLN) O} sto eu 
_-* or look, no disarmament O} R] ELF) TI NLDIOl EL 
HELP THEM THEY ARE YOUR KIN conference can limit these ! G/ AL TL HE] KLE) DISJEW 
£25,000 needed to rebuild SOLUTION NEXT WELK 
the Peckham factory of the The winner of Crossword No. 208 is Mrs. W. T. 
90 Woodstock Road, Oxford. 
LON DON ASSOCIATION wae sae S.W.1. Nr. Victoria Stn. (Vic. 028). 
: D., PT. 30, at 8. FIRST MAT. OCT. 3, 2.30, 
FOR THE BLIND Atm ri Tht THE COUNTRY 
omedy by Turgenev. 
(Registered under the Blind Persons’ Act, 1920.) DENNIS ARUNDELL, GILLIAN SCAIFE. — CEciL TROUNCER. 
or Frente ee ay Hea. eee, Rosedale 
ouse, a arwic treet, ondon, S.W.1. The greatest of all human underlal 
MARRIAG E— a bring to you immeasurable happ 
or—bitter disillusionment. It is 
ae 20W a amous series of 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. Scie cow Ga 0 aie bate ely teen CO, ae ve 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) to this end. 2 a je . a 
Wes nd ice: orthumberlan venue, London, W.C.2. Another well-known eectnun says:—"' These books should be of the greatet 
Paid Capital ... oe ab oo ove ove 0 2 wi ; pel Bs fa siediderdt signs ais oe pilis 
Reserve Fund : gt tela? 2473.00 ee ae ee ee Se ee oe the possiili 
i Rouse ey of Proprietors under the ‘Charter £ 4,500,009 Let these books help you. Send for full descriptive lis 
etters 0 redit anc afts are issuec anking siness y 
description is unaiabe cameo © recta oo enggen a Bank THE WALES PUBLISHING co., DEPT. 182, 
throuechout Australia and New Zealand. Yeposits for fixed periods received. 26 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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a 
No, ct ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


<< NORTHAMPTON. 


PrESIDENT—Tue Most Hon. THe 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





g UPPER AND 
1 OR TE CLASS ES ONLY. 





— Medical Superintendent: Dantet F. Ramraut, M.A., M.D. 


. Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
THIS Registered antary patients, who are suffering from incipient 

gasure groune™ r who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
a tal disorders © i 4 tified tients of both exes, are 

: rary patients, and certified patients of bo »a 
rouble, vartreatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
give’ ical examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
pd fae ee in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
eh of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


i ion Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
*< eee patients can be admitted. It is equipped with ail 

aratus for the mest modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
a a It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
: 9 including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
“| Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
reatmat, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
™ Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
iathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
ot bio-chemical, bactericlogical, and pathological research, 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
ishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
at, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
ardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
pecupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 



















This 


ntrance, to W! 

















WwW is aly 
ack ! 


to lon a a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst_the finest scenery in 
, ‘North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
CAS With ast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 





AUSE a rigifMseaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the sezshore. There is trout fishing in the Park, 

Z at Meow 

ol to us MM At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 


ok ! hall and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
roquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentile- 


ONOotation Mien have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
duce } uch as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
. (Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
| & right, Mi coointment. 
become y 
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A Recent 
Addition, 
LESLIE, 
aged 8. 

A year azo 
Leslie tost his 
Mother, his 
Father (58) has 


<< lee 
HAS A FAMILY OF 


been removed to BABIES O BOYS 
pital with tte | CRIPPLES 45 O GIRLS 


hope of recovery. 
Leslie has no 
relations cr 
friends who can 
give him a home. 


TO. FEED & CLOTHE 


Any help gratefully received by the 
Secretary Old Town Hall. Kennington, $1! 



























-"hBDOMINAL CULTURE 


cnowledg, Of Vital Importance to Health 


Nearly all human ills originate from the abdominal cavity, where 
enty powimost of the vital organs and glands are situated. 

Ure nintwaWriting in New Health, edited by Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane, Bt., 
i C.B., a Medical Representative of the 
New Health Society says: “ Should 
the abdominal muscles become slack 
and lacking in tone, the organs they 
should support droop, become mis- 
placed, and in certain instances may 
even kink . the ‘Rallie’ Health 
Belt is an extremely valuable aid to 
the maintenance of health through 
re-educating and strengthening the 
abdominal muscles . . . it will also by 
its alternating pressures on the abdo- 


tion 
2 Pen 


wiki 



























TO 
NO, 


‘Te pulling strands contract 
é relax the Belt alter- 
tately, exercising abdeminal 
‘muscles massaging  in- 

K ternal organs, 
‘| Bi Al 


aT nnal cavity produce an internal massage of the contained organs.” 
WININMEThe Lancet describes the “ Rallie” Health Belt as “an ingenious 
ONG pliance” affording “ gentle massage to the abdominal muscles.” 
i BUEVEEThe Medical Times says: 


L Bj Ria} 
| C 
IK! EVE 
PS | ER 


“We consider this belt will 
levery useful in a variety of 
tonditions, such as obesity and 3-4 
weakness of the lumbar 
muscles. Doctors and others 
who take little or no exercise 







T. : 

4 wou 2 ’ ; The Rattie Health Belt shown 
uld benefit greatly from an ae eae aus oe 
egular use. . . . The belt tended. The device is for 

ae well and strongly made, ™en and women of alt ages. 

30, gv beautifully finished. We feel that we are warranted in 


Giving it our cordial recommendation.” 

The “Rallie” Health Belt not only tones up the abdominal 
muscles, but also strengthens the lifting muscles above the 
adomen, the co-operation of which is so essential if the sagging 
Walls of the abdomen are to be restored to normal. 

This new appliance is specially recommended for the treatment of 
Constipation, Lumbago, Backache, Kidney Weakness, Liver 
Usorders, Obesity, Dyspepsia, etc. It is also ideal for correcting 
Sound Shoulders and developing Weak Chests. It is not a 
torset nor ordinary belt for constant wear, but is specially 
greatest | vesigned for abdominal culture and worn only while exercising. 
ssi It is equally suitable for men and women. 

sive ten Illustrated Book free from 


128 RALLIE HEALTH APPLIANCES 


(Det. §. 43) - . 172 Buckingham Palace Road, LONDON, S.W.1 

















Perfect 
with Cheese 
Perfect 
with Butter. . 


MADE ONLY BY 


CARR'S: 


OF CARLISLE 
ENGLAND 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the e 


line charged as a line. 


Vouchers sent oniy to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts ; 20, 
6 insertions ; 5% for 138; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR ( 


quivalent to a 
0 f or 


ym 
z : : : : Ofie 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. wiht, 





PERSONAL 





NLOTHING, BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, particu- 
» larly men’s, urgently needed by the poor among 
whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. 
Kindly mail or rail to the Rev. PERCY INESON, East End 
Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





A quid pro qvo appeals to folk 

Who value fair exchanges, 

And rich TOM LONG for smokers all 
A quid pro quo arranges. 





REY HAIR.—A GUARANTEED REMEDY: 

no dyes or stains; LASTING results assured 
(vide Press); non-greasy ; simple application ; grateful 
clients include Royalty.—Write for FREE offer to C. L. 
LABORATORIES (T.S.), 37 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
is . and I will.”—Brirish INSTITUTE OF 


can. 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1(BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





EDUCED income and Dividends. The Alexandra 
R Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, Lordon Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1. gratefully acknowledged. 








CINEMAS 





CADEMY 
A Oxford Street. Ger. 2981, 
OLGA TSCHECROWA in the gay Viennese Intrigue, 
“SYLVIA AND HER CHAUFFEUR” (U) 
and “* DER ZERBROCHENE KRUG ” (U). 


CINEMA, 








LECTURES 





aati aera OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures on “THE RISE OF 
EGYPTIAN AND MESOPOTAMIAN CIVILISATION ” 
will be given by PROF, HENRI FRANKFORT, Ph.D., 
M.A., Professor Extraordinary of the History and 
Archaeology of the Ancient Near East in the University 
of Amsterdam and Research Professor of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago, at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on 
October 9th, 12th and 15th, at 5.30 p.m. At the first 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by Pror, NORMAN H. 
BayYNEs, D.D., M.A., Professor of Byzantine History in 
the University. Lantern illustrations. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITEOUT TICKET. 

8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 








MEETINGS 





NONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, Monday, Oct. 5th, 
y at 8.30 p.m. Meeting organised by Holborn and 
W.C. London Committee for Spanish Medical Aid. Pro- 
fessor Marrack in the Chair. Admission Free. 100 Re- 
served Seats at 1s.—Apply HON. SEC., 6 Gordon 8q.,W.C.1 








WEST INDIES 
CRUISES 


First Class Only. Limited Membership 


DUCHESS OF RICHMOND 
JAN. 19, 1937. From Southamp- 
ton visiting deira, Grenada, 
Trinidad, Panama. Jamaica, Cuba, 
Florida, Bahamas, Santo Domingo, 
Martinique, Barbados, St. Lucia 
and Las Palmas. Duration 49 days. 
Minimum Rate: 90 Gns. 


‘DUCHESS OF ATHOLL 
FEB, 18, 1937. From Liverpool 
visiting Barbados, Trinidad, 
Grenada, Jamaica, Cuba and 
Florida. Duration 32 days. 

Minimum Rate: §5 Gns. 
For Further Particulars—Your LocalAgent,or 


Canadian C7 
WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Trafalgar Square, London, W.C 2. 
(WHitehall 5100), and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 
Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Glasgow, Dundee, Belfast & Dublin 











AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.— 
individual jines for girls from oe Set 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimmi wr 
prepared for usual examinations and for the Oe 
entrance or may specialise in Languages, 4 ¥ 
Domestic Science Fees 120-180 pq ml 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGK 


i NATION COACHING 
4 CONDITIONS.—Expert 





\G UNDER 907 
individual COAChing 


School Certificate. University, Service and profess 
entrance exams., with care of character heal 
careers. No abnormal boys. : 


Ten years* 
Apply M. CHANING-PEARCK, M.A.. South Leigh Oy 





YNLY BOOK AUTHORISED 


BY jy 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY scyoojs 
YEAR BOOK, om 

Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Ay 

tion of Preparatory Schools. Consult at Libraries ¢) 

&c. Schools, Careers, Professions, &e, 10s, (ed. nt 
YEAR Book Press, 31 Museum Street, W.C1, 





PEF tabu Fae 
Near Llandudno Junction, 


ESTABLISHED 1893, 


Lately removed to Large Country Estate, combis 
Sea and Mountain Air of uniquely invigorating qui 


INCORPORATING MODERN METHODS ¢ 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR EACH Ptpy, 


Only a limited number admitted, 


Natural History, Music, Economics, in additigg 
usual Curriculum, 


Junior School 7-10, Middle School 10-14, Vy 
School 14-17, 


Head-Master: J. ANTONY THOMPSON, MLA. (ani 


For Prospectus apply SECRETARY. Telephone 6) 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





LPINE COLLEGE.—Arveyes-Villars, Switzer 
4,100 feet. Boys, 12-19. Individual education 
care. Modern languages. Examination coaching, (ty 
acter, health, sports.—Headmaster, J. M. 8, Bars 

M.A. Cantab. 








EDUCATIONAL 


NCHOOL OF SLAVONIC AND EAST EUROPE 
S STUDIES 





(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Director: Sm BERNARD Pares, K.B.E., MA. 


The Autumn Term commences on Thursis 








October &th, 1936. Day and Evening Classes in Rus 





Polish, Czechoslovak and Serbo-Croat, from ti 
Elementary stage up to Degree standard, at mode 
fees. Finnish, Hungarian and Roumanian by am 
ment. 





WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, 


NORTH WALES. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
DOLGELLEY, 


D* 
Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books, 





TIEAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





HAT GOOD POST? Get it at THE QUEEN’S SEc- 
RETARIAL COLLEGE, 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7, two 
minutes Gloucester Road Station. Training Excellent: 
Posts Good: Fees Moderate: seven months, £55, 
Speedy appointments follow efficiency. Our own delight- 
ful clubs and canteen. Western 6939, z 





AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of 


and Higher Certificate Examinations. 
trance and Scholarship work. 
Separate Junior House, Domestic Science and Froebel 
training departments. 
charge of children whose parents are abroad. 
£90 per annum. 
Boarders are available-—Apply for particulars and 
prospectus to the HEADMISTRESS. 


[Pswick HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


G.P:D.6;T. 
Thorough General Education. Preparation for Schoo: 
University En- 
Good Playing Fields, 
Two boarding houses, Complete 
Fees 
A limited number of Scholarships for 





Successes. Six successes out of seven entries, 
September, 1935.—DAVIES’S Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W. 11. Telephone: Park 4414/5. 





ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
(Principal: Dr. E. Roberts). 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 


Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel., Sloane 6151.) 


HEADMISTRES 


nised by the Board of Education. 
external and University entrance examinations. Domestic 
Science, Commercial, Music, Gardening and Art Courses. 
All games, swimming and riding. 
400 acres of park. 
varied diet, fresh fruit and salads daily. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. leaving scholarships, 
abroad, if desired. 


OWTHER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
(Bodelwyddan Castle, Abergele, N. Wales). 
CHAIRMAN: Sir J. W. Ronald Macleay, G.C.M. 





.C.M.G. 
S$: Miss K. I. Sayers, M.A. (Cantab.). 
Mathematical Tripos, Girton College. 
Public boarding school for 240 girls, ages 17-19, recog- 
Pupils prepared for 


Private golf course, 
Sea and mountain air. Thoroughly 
Entrance and 
Entire charge of children from 





For information, lists of public lectures and prospecta 
telephone (MUSeum 9738) or write to the Secretay, 
SCHOOL OF SLAVONIC AND EAST EUROPEAN 8t0illi 
40 Torrington Square, London, W.C. 1. 











EXAMINATIONS 
HE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATH 
Tr AccOUNTANTS AND AUDITOM 
A.D. 1885. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Notice is hereby given that the next examination @ 
candidates resident in England and Wales will be bel 
in London, Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds on the {oll 
ing dates :— ‘ 
Preliminary Examination, November 2nd and 3rd, 1% 
Intermediate Examination, November 4th and 5th, 1!% 
Final Examination, November 3rd, 4th and 5th, 1% 

Candidates desirous of presenting themselves musts" 
notice to the undersigned on or before September 2%) 
1936. 


A. GARRETT, 
Secretary, 


By Order of the Council, 
A. A. G 


Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 2. 


——— 
———————" 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


+ epi 

wr IS REALLY HAPPENING IN THEUS 8 

Read Contemporary Russia, a new Quartets 

appearing October.—Write for prospectus, Contempt 
Russia, 92 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 
———————— a 
ted forward MSS. all tescripth n for pub 
urmons bvtion tie ‘ iall y req. No reading fees. £50 


( vee sms.-STOCK WELT Lrp..29 'Ludgate Hill, B.C. 
x — 
—TTHORS' M MSS. touched-up, ty pe written, and <1d.- 
A DovaLp Crate, He jycross, Thurles. 

i 


as ‘eas acetone sataahaceieeat 
r s y tly ex... MSS 

IRARY Typewtg Tran JA ¢., promy ] 
= 1,000 words. ¢ arhon copy 3d. 1,000. Miss N 
MeFARLANE(C), TheStudy,96Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, 


—————— 
AKE MONEY WRITING 
M: ‘Tiny Sentiments. Highest’ paid literary work. 
1 American firms buying.—b. EB. SERVICE, 


56 Eng'ish ane 
1 (5) Gle side, Plymouth. 
————— 
YONGS, Poems, 
lication, (ood royalties 
iK0 Services, 197 Victoria Street, 





wanted for Broadcasting and pub- 
EUROPEAN BROADCAST- 
London. 





— 
IRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. send for free booklet. REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 80D), Palace Gate. W.2. 
—— 
FOR THE TABLE, &e. 
FRE ae ee mn eee eT 
CENTURY'S Experience in each Golden Cake. 


: MACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 


Per tin, by post, 2s. 10d. and 4s. 10d. 


J. W. MACKIE 


108 Princes Street, 


& SONS, LTD. 
Edinburgh 2. 





eteiintactiniancensnnn 
each, Fat Chicken 6s., 


EST Roasting Geese 5s. 6d 
NORA DONOGHUE, 


7s. pair, trussed, post paid 
The Manor, Rossearbery, Cork. 


—-——— - _ 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





EST PRICES for REVIEW COPTES, &¢.—Tut 
I STANLEY Booksnor, 66p, Church St., Kensington, 


————————___— 


EADY CASH WAITING.—TI give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for) your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2, (Tem. 3048), 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
ELGRAVE CLUP LTD., (96 Belgrave Road, 8.W.1.) 
Room and breakfast, 4s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly : Vict. 3347, 


with dinner 6s, 6d. or 2 gns. weekly. 





RITAIN’S BEST BACON and Hottest Hot Water. 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, London, W. 2. Tel. 

No, Paddington 3237. Room, Hot Bath and good 

Breakfast, fs. Dinner, Is. 6d, if desired, 1d. "bus to 

Selfridges and Bond Street. Special terms for permanent 

guests. Booklet from MANAGER, Good food keeps 
good customers, ” 





WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water, 
with radiators, A.A. RAC, 
Lusu, Manager, 


ROITWICH SPA. 
BATHS HOTEL. 
Suites 24 new rooms 
Tid. Guide from R. 





Melville 
31295. 


ALISON HOTEL. 
Edinburgh. Tel. 


DINBURGH. 
‘’Arescent, Tgms.: “* 


THE 
Melcrest,” 





600ft. above 
Newly dee, 
From 4 gns. 


ANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL, BATH. 
| dsea level, south aspect, delightful grounds, 
Good English cooking. Hotel omnibus free. 





ATL@CK. 
N Hydro. 
rooms, grounds 10 acres, 
day. Illus. Prospectus free, 


SMEDLEY’S—Gt._ Britain’s Greatest 
For Health, Rest or Pleasure, 270 bed- 
Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in’ English Country. 
Ask for Desc —_— List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REF eee: +i HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTI 
193 REGENT 


P.R. ja *s House, 


STREET, W. 


» DED., St. 





gene Y, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
bs) quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List ‘' S,” stating ~— ments to, “* SURREY 
Trost,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





i ICK CLUB LTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., 58.W.1.) 
oom and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w'kly : with 


Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 


this year 


but be sure to travel by Ellerman 
& Bucknall, the Service which 
maintains a hieh standard of ex- 
cellence, combing the amenities 
of comfortable sea travel with 
economic rates. Steamers 
spécially designed and equipped 
for Tropical conditions. Comfort- 
able cabins, each with window or 
porthole. Spacious public rooms 
and extensive promenade decks. 
Write-for full particulars. 
Regular Passenger Service to 
CAPETOWN PORT ELIZABETH 


EAST LONDON DURBAN & 
LOURENCO MARQUES. 


First Class On'v 









DURBAN 
£46 









by 


ELLERMANES 
BUCKNALL ae 


STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 
104-6, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 


Telephone : Avenue 9340. 


Book your passage 











HOLIDAYS 


\ TRITE for new de luxe book of beautiful country 
mansion, 1.000 acres park: sight of sea: resi- 


dential. Also newest special treatments for rheumati 
and allied — disabilities Address : KINMEL HAL 
(RHEUMA Spa, Lrp.), Abergele, North Wales. "Phone 
Abergele 156. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Dp: Stockings and Wader Socks. ‘Tweed patterns free on 


MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo,-Irish Free State. 


request. 





AVE you anything to sell ?- Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 

bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C, 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :-—24% for 6 insertions, 5°, for 13, 
74% for 26 and 10°, for 52. 





TINTER UNDERWEAR DIRECT FROM MAKERS 
\ means big savings for Thrifty Buyers ! Lower than 
any shop prices, because no middlemen’s profits.—Send 
for Free Patterns and Illustrated Catalogue of lovely 
“ B-P” Underwear. Every size and style, for Women, 
Children, Men. Pure Wool. Mixtures, Art Silk. Complete 
satisfaction guaranteed,—Write to BIRKETT & VHILLIPs, 
Lrv., Dept. S.. Union Road, Nottingham, 











FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply all books reviewed 

or advertised in ‘“ The Spectator.” 

Stock of nearly three million 
volumes. Catalogues free. 


119-125 SHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Gerrard 5660 (12 lines). 


Telephone: 

















RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
se 










BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.--GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.-GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). -HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN. ALLAN WATER AND SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR 







CLOSE. 






BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.--UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—-BRYN-TYRCH. 


CHRISTCHURCH.— KING'S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—URAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER..-GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

PARK GATES 
ALISON. 










EDINBURGH. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH, 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 

FILEY (Yorks)..-LINKFIELD, Primrose 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S 
GLASGOW.-MORE’S, India Street. 








VALLEY. 









GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

HASLEMERE.-WHIT WELL HATCH. 

HASTINGS.—ALBANY, . 





QUEEN'S. 






HUNSTANTON. —-LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Verths).—-TAYMOUTH CASTLE 





KESWICK.— KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths) 





-LOCH RANNOCH, 





LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
REGENT. 

LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 

LOCH AWE (Argyllshire). LOCH AWE. 


Welbeck St., W. 1. 
Queen's Gate, S.W.7 
DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
THACKERAY, Gt: Russell St.. WiC. 1. 
UNITED SERVICES, 98-L02 Cromwell 
Rd., S.W. 7 
MALVERN.-ROYAL FOL EY, 
MANCHESTER.— BOW DON 
MATLOCK.--SMEDLEY'S. 


CLIFTON, 
CROFTON, 


LONDON. 










HY DRO. 











MONMOUTH..-BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.— MANOR HOUSE, 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 

ROYAL MARINE 





WESTERN. 
HOTEL. 
Cromer).— 
HOTEL. 
PALACE. 

ROYAL. 

PERWICK BAY & LINKS, 


OBAN.—GREAT 
STATION 
OVERSTRAND (nr. 
PERTH.—STATION 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye). 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.) 
RHOSNEIGR (Anyglesey).—BAY. 

RYE (Sussex).—-OLD HOPE ANCHOR. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOU RIE. 







OVERSTRAND. 






















SELBY (Yorks). —-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 








SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horer, 
PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. * 
SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON, 






STRATHPEFFER SPA ( Koss-shire).—BEN WY VIS. 

STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 

TAMWORTH (Staffs)—CASTLE. 

TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 

TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 

TORQUAY.— ee IN COURT PRIVATE. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 

TWYFORD (Berks).—GROVE HALL, 
























SALE 





HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR S 
OR TO LET 











KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 
For properties of every description apply to 
Messrs. F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 

















dinner 6s. 6d, night or 35s. to 2 gns. w'kly.—Vie 7289. 

















(Tels. : 1147/8) (Tel.: 240) (Tel. : 938) 
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CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


VOLUME vi. SOUTH AFRICA 


General Editors: A. P. NEWTON and E. A. BENIANS, assisted by 
E. A. WALKER, Dominions Adviser 42s. net 














“A volume which will be invaluable for the future Student and is immediately entrancing for 
th: . wno have known S. Africa or Rhodesia in recent years. The bibliography, which 
is printea .* an appendix to the volume, is a treasure house of sources for all the periods of 
the history of Southern Africa and will be of the utmost service to future generations.” THE TIMES 


PORTUGAL @@QQ__ BA Book or 
By ‘Pm 
RODNEY f Re NA \ 17 plates, and 


GALLOP ae 60 drawings 
5 , by 


15s. net YS , ie Marjorie Gallop 


Folk-Ways 


Begins with what one reader has described as the best introduction to Portugal ever written: 
and continues with first-hand accounts of a great variety of folk customs, traditions; féstiv als, 
games, songs, poems, and stories. 


THE GROWTH. OF LITERATURE 


‘Volume ne 
By H. M. CHADWICK and N. K. CHADWICK | 30s. net 


Volume I, which dealt with the Ancient, Literatures of Europe, was published in 1932. It is 
the object of the whole work to discover, by comparative studies of literatures of various 
peoples, whether any general principles of the growth of literature may be formulated. The 
present volume is concerned with oral literatures, in particular with Russian, Yugo-Slav, Indian, 
and Hebrew oral literatures. The authors’ conclusions will form the subject of Volume HI. 


ROMAN LAW AND COMMON LAW 
A Comparison in Outline 
By W. W. BUCKLAND and re D. MCNAIR 15s. net 


A comparison of some of the leading rules and institutions of the two systems, made for the 
purpose of studying the independent approaches of two peoples to the same facts of life. 


IBAN OR SEA DAYAK FABRICS 
AND THEIR PATTERNS 


By A. C. HADDON and L. E. START 25s. net 


25 plates (in line), 10 photographic plates, 32 text-figures 


A catalogue of the Iban Fabrics in the Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Cambridg2, 
describing the weave, colour, and methods of producing the patterns. 


A HISTORY OF ST CATHARINE’S 
COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE | 


By W. H.S. JONES 25 plates, 17 illustrations, 1 plan 21s. net 


Dr Jones, President of the Coliege, gives a very full account of the history of the site and 
buildings, as well as of the personalities of the foundation and the domestic politics and 
finances of the College, including the full story of the notorious Robinson-Jameson dispute. 


~ UNIVERSITY PRESS “2222220200004 
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